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i te IMPORTANCE OF IMAGINATIVE CULTURE * 

| Aye 

pe , ; . 

a Lirk is a continual development of the Ideal. Boys cut their hands, pound 

a their fingers, grease their clothes and tan their faces as ideal mill-wrights, wagon- 

a makers or house-carpenters. The ideal grows with their growth, and strengthens 

ae with their strength. When wearing a frock and apron it reaches perhaps no 
‘ farther than “jacket and trowsers ;"” but when these come, then follow ideals of 
, boots, stand-up collars and skirted coats. At one time the board sled seemed 


the summit of young ambition, but when this had been attained, the imagina- 
tion soared to bert runners with knees and iron shoes. 

The boy or young man does not so often do wrong because he is viciously dis- 
posed, us in the attempt to carry out some ideal of ‘his admiration. He is pro- 
fane, not because he takes any pleasure in the use of bad words, for he seldom 
swears when alone, but because some older person, who is his beau-ideal of a 
man, is addicted to swearing. He learns to chew the weed, not because he 
likes the taste of it, but because John Jones, or Sam Smith, who is his ideal of a ° 
gentleman, uses it. He takes a glass of brandy or ale, thinking more about 
pouring it out gracefully, and drinking it off with a dashing air, than he does of 
its agreeability to the palate. He shaves, not so much because what is already 
upon his face is at all inconvenient to him, but on account of the glowing im- 
aginings he has of future harvests. With whiskers, and sometimes before them, 
come ideals of a wife and nice little homie, said by some to be the most charming - 


ideals of all. 

In youth, almost every thing that is heard or read, awakens ideals, which are 
applied to the development of character. Cesar won great battles, but these 
dwindle almost into insignificance, when compared with the victorics achieved 





* Extract from an address read before Institutes in Montgomery and Perry counties— 
by Pror. E. Brooks, of the Lancaster Co, Normal School. 
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by the imagination of his youthful admirer. Sheridan swayed immense audiences 
by the spell of oratory, but the achievements of imaginative eloquence, by some 
school-boy orator, consign Sheridan almost to the shades of nowhere. There is 
certainly a vast deal of pleasure in this ideal valor or greatness, for we neve 
come off second best. We believe the victory to belong to “the vigilant, the 
active and the brave,” and we usually monopolize about all of these qualities 
found upon the field of contest. If in battle, we never think of running away, 
except in pursuit of the enemy, and if a lawyer we usually have the best side, 
and always beat. : 

All of these ideals, it is evident, must have great influence in the formation of 
the men and women of a country.—In fact the character of society must be 
moulded by the imaginings of the youth of that society. Each image of youth 
is but a block for the superstructure of the character of mature years. Wemuke 
up our characters piece-meal as girls make their baby houses of chips and china ; 
and some characters, we regret tu say, are just about us useful, and very little 
more enduring. 

All great men had early dreams of greatness ; and although many others have 
failed to realize their early dreams,—yct as the arrow goes higher when aimed at 
the mid-day sun than when shot at the earth,—so even these have risen to higher 
positions than would have been attained without those youthful fancyings. 

The ideal in everything, we have said, must precede the real,—and particularly 
is this true in the development of character. It is beautifully said, that when 
an artist takes a block of rough marble from the quarry, he sees in that block 
the perfect figure of his imagination, and all that it is necessary for him to do is 
to remove the rubbish and the figure will appear in all its loveliness of form and 
feature. The bosom will seem to heave with the life breath, the eye to beam 
with sentiment and the lips to be striving for the utterance of thought. So 
should the young boy sce, in the unshapen future, a model character, and en- 
deavor to mold himself into that perfect ideal. 

How many a youth, by the cultivation of such an ideal, has risen to positions 
of highest honor and usefulness. In our own state, but a few years ago, a boy 
sat in a lonely room absorbed in reverie; his eyes shone with unwonted brillian- 
cy; his lips moved in the utterance of half articulated words, and his whole 
frame seemed in a state of unusual excitement.—By his side lay a half opened 
volume from which he had just been reading —It was 2 narrative of the exploits 
of some of the world’s most distinguished travellers, full of hair-breadth escapes 
and heroic deeds. He has read until his imaginative soul is on fire with the 


magic of their achievements, and he is now roaming the unexplored wilds of 


Africa, or the regions of the far North, where the snow king shakes his icy 
sceptre, winning for himself a name to grace the historic page. He encounters. 
danger after danger, triumphs over every difficulty, starts from his dream, and 
determines that that dream shall be realized. And that dream was realized,— 
and the name of Dr. Kane now stands as permanent on the records of immor- 
tality as are the everlasting mountains of ice which have so often echoed to his 
voice, and which will forever rear their lofty summits to commemorate his fame 


Sot 
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Although he survives not his triumphs; although Pennsylvania mourns with 
deepest sorrow the fate of one of her noblest sons, yet will his name be cherished 
by his admiring countrymen, and his example prove another beacon light to 
guide the young man on to achievements of influence and glory. 


Teachers, we desire to press this subject upon your careful consideration.— 


Poetical and beautiful as is our theory of human development, it is not merely 
poetry and beauty. It is important truth, too often unappreciated and oftener,. 
alas, treated with contempt! Man cannot be forced into the right by external: 
appliances as we snake logs out of the mill-pond, or hoist pork barrels inte the- 
second story of the grocery. There must be internal influences conditioning ané 
controlling a development into true manhood, if true manhvod is ever attained. 
Instead then of so much positive moral culture, so many denunciations of vice 

and stirring appeals in favor of right doing, strive to fill the minds of your pupils 
with high ideals of virtue and manhood, ideals worthy of their own intrinsic dig- 
nity, their relations to the world and to God! ideals, which when realized in 
themselves, will enable them to contribute largely to the welfare of their race, 
and secure for them the rich legacies of future remembrance on earth, and eternal 


happiness in Heaven! ‘ 


nal se 





LEAVES FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Mr. Epiror :— 

As you are fully aware, I keep a note-book. Nobody can tell the use of 
that note-book to me so well as myself. In it I enter every thing which crosses 
my brain in the shape of a new idea—every question I hear, which I cannot 
answer, and every fact that may at some future time, “however distant,” be of 
service to me or to some one else. This is actually a page from this note-book, 
and I really think that, did people in our profession make a more general use of 
these invaluable little thought-traps, their schoolrooms and scholars and indi- 
vidual selves would improve. : 

At all—whence derived? Refer to Webster. 

(Then follows Webster's remark on the phrase.) 

Then a scrap from a newspaper, pasted in. 

“Mr. SavaaGE, of Tenn., endeavored to have considered the Soldier’s Pension 
Bill, but the House went into Committee of the Whole on private bills.” 

I wanted to see whether my pupils could analyze the sentence properly. I 
thought they would consider to have considered a verb in the past infinitive—so 
they did. Then I wondered why the article was omitted before Committee—but 
I was able to find no reason for it. 

“Why, Judge, do you think the Tariff is odious to the people?” (If read with 


the rising inflection the meaning is entirely different from that expressed when 
read with the falling.) 


This was the basis of an hour's exercise in Reading. 
“From what is Luchre derived?” Have not been able to discover. 
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“MASON AND Drxon’s Ling.” In the 17th century, James II of England, 
then Duke of York, gave certain lands to Lord Baltimore and William Penn, 
and a difficulty arose as to who was the proper owner of these lands on the Del. 
aware. Again and again was the affair carried into the courts, till in the year 
1750, when George III came to the crown, the Lord Chancellor made a decision ; 
but new difficulties arose in drawing the boundary lines. The Commissioners 
finally employed Messrs. Mason and Dixon, who had just returned from the Cape 
of Good Hope, where they had been to observe the transit of Venus. They sue- 
«ceded in establishing the line between Maryland and Delaware, which has, 
ever since, been called “ Mason and Dixon’s Line.” 

“Learned from a lecture delivered by , the probable derivation of 
the phrase “Sovereign cure.” From the time of Edward the Confessor, to that 
of Queen Anne, the people of England believed that by touching the garment of 
the reigning Monarch, any of the common ills to which flesh is heir, would be 
immediately cured.! Dr. Johnson’s mother, we are told, carried him when a 
child to be touched or to touch, I forget which.” 








“Tn 1364, the Royal Library of France did not exceed 20 volumes.” 

“Suppose I try ¢mpromptu compositions, in school, for one week.” 

Tried them.—Gave ten minutes to a pupil in which to prepare a composition. 
Rather irksome at first, but now they can write very good essays on subjects which 
they understand. They have not yet written on “The effects of the Reforma- 
tion,” “Inconsistency” nor “The probable Age of the Earth,” but have confined 
thansaly es to a description and brief history of each State and Territory in the 
Union, and of the prominent divisions of Asia, Africa and Europe. They have 
also given their opinions relative to “Skating,” “Soap,” “Coing to School,” 
“Profanity,” and many other subjects of a like nature. The Animal Vegetable 
and Mineral world have received and are receiving, almost daily, a share of their 
attention ; their different studies are commented upon and their uses shown by 
practical illustrations ; the elements of Physical Geography, Natural Philosophy 
and Geology serve as bases for very creditable compositions ; and, in short, every 
object surrounding them is taken as the text of a school-room sermon. They are 
learning to use their language. 

“Meeting of Teachers at ——— school-house, ——— eve., cb. —, 1859.” 

A uscless mecting. Some of the teachers behaved like a set of wild children. 
Should like to visit their schools —Am afraid they do but little good. Heard 
the groans of the King’s English; they were positively murdering it. 

This is a specimen of the way I keep my note-book Now, Mr. Editor, it is 

“not a troublesome thing to enter these every day thoughts in a note-book. Let 
Teachers try it. A WW. 





_- 


TuE Opsect or Epucation.—The true object of education is to give children 
resources that will endure as long as life endures ; habits that time will ameliorate, 
not destroy ;. occupation that will render sickness tolerable, solitude pleasant, age 
venerable, life more dignified and useful, and death less terrible. 
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PECULIARITIES OF NUMBERS —(Centinued.) 


- BY TIIE EDITOR. 


21? =441 Here observe that 

29? = S841 21 is as much /ess 

29? = 484 than 25, as 29 is 

28° = 784 greater—22 from 

23? = 529 25=3; 25 from 
27°=729 28=3, ke., Ke, 

24° 576 The square of 21 is 441 
20°=676 Diff. between 25 & 21=—4 





95 44=29 ; 297 = 841 

The product of any two numbers is equal to the square of the mean, minus 

the square of half their diff—(Naylor.) 
14x 18=16?—4=252. 

The mean is found by taking one half the sum of the numbers. The diff. is 
4; half of the diff. =2: the square of 24. ; 

19x 27=23'—16=513, Ke., Ke. 

What cost 15 yds. of linen, at 2 cts. for the first yard, 4 for the second, 6 for 
the third &c., increasing 2 cts. on every yard 7 

No. of yards 15. 
Com, diff. 2. 
(15°4 15 x2)+2=82.40 

Take any number, multiply it by 12, divide by 3, multiply by 2, divive by 8, add 
12, subtract the number you chose, divide by 4, and the result is 8.—( Brooks.) 

Take any number, multiply by 8, divide by 4, multiply by 3, divide by 6, add 20, 
subtract the number chosen, divide by 4, and the result is always 5.—( Provks.) 

Take any number, multiply by 3, add 7 to the product, add the number chosen, 
add 9, divide by 4, add 3, subtract the number chosen, and the result is always 7. 

D. Colburn. 

To find any two numbers from their sum and difference: 

For the greater number, divide the amount of the sum and difference by 2; 
and for the smaller, divide their difference by 2. 

To find any two numbers from the sum of their squares and either their sum 
or difference : 

From twice the sum of the squares, subtract the square of the other given 
quantity, and extract the square root for the difference, if the sum be given, but 
* for the sum, if the diference be given, then proceed as by the rule above.— 
(These rules are taken from Tracy's Mechanical Arithmetic.) 

Plato, in his Republic, Book 7, says: “The study of the propertics of num- 
bers, habituates the mind to the contemplation of pure truth, and raises it above 
the material universe.” He wished his disciples to apply themselves to this 
study—not that they might buy and sell—not that they might qualify themselves 
for shop-keeping and peddling,—but that they might learn to withdraw their 
minds from the ever-shifting spectacles ot the tangible world and fix them on 


Immutability. - 
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ERRORS CORRECTED. 


“JT do not know but what he has done right.” This is a common error. It 
should be remembered that a pronoun must refer to a noun, phrase or clause ; 
what, in the example given, refers to neither—thcrefore, it is incorrectly used. 
(Omit what or substitute that.) 

“He has only received twelve.” Only limits the numeral, twelve ; it should, 
therefore, be placed either directly before or after it. 

“But, alas! on this occasion, for the first time, he indulged himself (x a glass 
of liquor.” —( xchange paper.) 

We think this is wrong. When drinking has become a habit, we say “ He 
indulges himself in a glass of liquor ;” but when the habit of drinking is not yet 
formed, we use the preposition w/th. 


“ Toward was a friend of the poor.” 

We are too apt to consider everything which a great man writes, as correct.— 
The above expression we have seen in some popular work from which we have 
taken several sentences obviously incorrect. The sentence here given is gram- 
matically constructed, but we would draw the attention of our readers to the fact 
that in the following examples the word friend requires different prepositions 
after it—and we ask, why ? 

“This man is a friend of Jackson ;” 

“Jackson was a friend to liberty ;” 

“Jackson was a foe to oppression ;” 

“ Jackson was the personal enemy of Haynes.” 

“They will be mortified with any derogation of their importance.” (With 
should be at—of should be from ) 

“Henry resides at New York.” (Jn) 

“Washington was to church.” (At or in) 

“Exercises on Prosody—Frost’s Grammar. (dn) 

“He cannot play without he obey.” (Unless) 

“Te found proof in the old and the new ¢testaments.” (Testament) 

James Brown says: “To form proper sentences requires appropriate materials 
and skillful workmen. 

Sentences in general, resemble bread made of bad flour, kneaded by ‘ynorant 
cooks, raised with dead yeast, and poorly baked in ill-formed loaves.” Besides 
aiming to be yrammaticuf—that is, to observe the rules laid down in our gram- 
mars,—we should strive to express our thoughts in cons/stent language. For in- 
stance, we sometimes hear a remark like this: “He walked in the house from 
the yard.”"—Jn implies no motion ; it is therefore ‘nconsistent with a verb which 
does imply motion. 

Perhaps, among those who understand the rules of grammar, and apply them, 
the most universal crror is in the use of the prepositions. Where any difficulty 
on this point exists, we advise the writer or speaker to examine the Etymology 
wad received definition of the word preceding the preposition. The prefix, (if 


Bees 


a - ond 
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the word be compound,) will not a/iways represent the preposition to be used, 2s 
the following list will show: 

Abhorrence of a custom. 

Abhorrent to one’s feelings. 

Adapted to cultivation. (Ad, tv) 

Derogate from one’s character. (De, from) 

Derogative to one’s character. 








Derogation from one’s character. 
teflect ow or upon. 
rriendly to. 
Necessity of t 
Necessity fur. 
“Words which express shades of thought, inconsistent one with another, should 
not be so used that they will have any bearing upon each other.” 





LATIN—GREEK—SAXON. 


FRIEND JOURNAL :— 
I have noticed in thy pages at different times, articles on the study of the | 
ancient Classics. I confess to being much amused with thy correspondent (’s 
remarks on the subject, and would gladly read something more from his pen.— of) 
NVegli presents a pretty fair view of the subject from another side, but I can not } 
see that he argites the point as well as Q. Thy correspondent G. is able, why 
not willing to take up the pen in behalf of the Languages ? 

—Now, friend Journal, the basis of the argument for the study of the languages 
is, that the Greek and Latin, on account of their close relationship to the English, I 
serve to throw much light upon its structure, its history and its idioms. If this 
is true of the Latin and Greek, what shall we say of the Savon 2 Ts it not the 
bread foundation upon which the others rest? Has it not claims upon our de- | 
votion, equally great with these of the other languages? Is it not safe to affirm 
that he who is unable to utter a Saxon word, is ignorant of the English language 





as spoken by the peeple 2? But the Latin is rich tn words—it is a copious lan- i 
euage—it abounds in synonyms—a hundred shades of meaning are expressed by j 
a transposition of terms—a change of accent—an emphatic pause—an clided syl- 
lable—a suffix—a prefix—an inflection of the voice.” 
We should offer no objections to the Chinese as a copious language. It has 
~ but 330 words—yet it is not at all monotonous: for by means of its four ac- , 
ceuts and its fifty tones, the Celestials manage to express themselves with the 
greatest fluency on a variety of subjects totally unintelligible to the ignorant Out- 





side Barbarian. ‘The Greck, I admit, is a beautiful langnage—it has that copia 
vevborum which is so requisite to the beauty, strength and consequent utility of 
a language. But allow me to present, on the sume grounds, the claims of the 
Anglo-Saxon. It has been looked upon as a rude language—a barren tongue, in- 


cxupable of expressing any but the simplest ideas. This is not the truth conceern- 
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ing it. Read that touching record of the Savior’s gricf and Mary's faith, in the 
11th chapter of John, from the 82nd to the 36th verse inclusive. But e/ght 
words out of the e‘ghty belong to other languages. In the following well known 
soliloquy, I have italicized the Saxon words: 

To be or not to be; that va the question ; 

Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

Aud hy opposing end them? To die, to sleep; 

No more! and by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 

The flesh is heir to! ’twere a consummation 

— Devoutly to be wished. To die, to sleep; 

To sleep? perchance to dream ! 

These examples afford the best proof of the copiousness of the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. Why should not the Grammar of this language be taught in connection 
with those of the Greek and the Latin? Some of Milton’s finest passages abound 
expressions made of Saxon material—while Shakspeare, Spencer, Butler, Pollok, 
Swift and many other English writers of note, frequently reject the Latin for the 
Saxon term. 

Our language is a compound of many others ; its principal scurees being the 


Saxon, the Latin and the Giecek. The Greek supplies us with technical terms 


and a few common words—the Latin with synonyms for one half the words in the: 
language ;—but the Saxon is our Alia Mater ; she provides the sound-symbols 
of every thing we eat, drink or wear—with the representatives of ourselves as 
speakers, as spoken to or as spoken of ;—with our invaluable neuter verb—with 
home and mother and friend and God—with all the endearing names which 
cause the heart to throb with pleasure and the bosom to swell with pride : futher, 
brother, sister ; faith, hope, love; childhood, babe, man ;—with almost the whole 
vocabulary of terms used in our households. 

This is a hasty sketch. hee shall hear from me again when time allows. 

Thine earnest friend, 
Virginia, 4th Month, 2nd, 1859. Bn. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.*. 


T 1aust now briefly touch upon the curiosities of our language. And the first 


_ that I will mention is our surnames. The word surname is spelled two ways.— 





Formerly it was often written sirname on the supposition that it denoted the 
name we derive from our sire. But now it is always spelled surname—a more 
correct etymology informing us that the word is from the French preposition sw7, 


over; because men had at first but one name, and afterwards the name of’ their 


estates was written over the Christian name. For example de La Fuyctte was 
. ‘ 1° . . . i 
written over Gilbert Mottier, the first name, and was therefor the surname of 





* Extract froma lecture delivered in May, 1854, by Rev. Wa. Hoorrr, Newberne, N.C: 
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that family.—Thus we ean trace back one of the oldest family names of this town, 
to the days of Julius Casar. In Casar’s Commentaries there is mention of a 
tribe of Gauls named Eburovices, settled in what is now Normandy, the northern 
part of France. This name was corrupted into the modern Kvyereux, a town of 





. 


which name now stands a little south of the Seine and serves to certify and locate 
its ancient inhabitants.” From this place doubtless came over with William the 
Conqueror the ancestor of Kobert Devereux, Earl of Essex, once the greatest fa- 
vorite of Queen Elizabeth, who wrote his name Robert d’Evereux, that is: Rob- 
ert of Kyereux. Ina similar manner we may gratify our curiosity by tracing 
back the modern Orleans, to the Roman emperor Aurelian, Essex and Sussex to 
Est-Sexia, Sud-Sexia ; that is, East-Saxons, South-Saxons. 

A great many of our names are patronymics, formed by adding the word son 
to the father’s name, or prefixing in Scotch names the word mac, or in Irish names 
the letter O’ which are equivalent to son. Thus a man whose father was named 
Neill, would in Scotland be called MeNeill, in Ireland O'Neal, and in England, 
Neilson or Nelson. It is sufficient just to mention the names of Johnson, Wili- 
amson, Davidson, Thomson, and a hundred others, to see how plainly they indi- 
cate some John, William, &c., as the patriarch of the family. The name Thowp- 
son has acquired the p evidently by the necessary formation of that sound in 
opening the lips after clcsing them in forming the m. Thus James-town weed 
is corrupted into Jimpson weed. 


Many of these patronymics are shortened; thus Davison is abridged into Da- 
vis, Dickson into Dix, Walterson into Watson and Watts, Johnson into Johns or 
Jones. But enough and more than enough of this. 


Among the curiosities of our language may be mentioned that numerous tribe 
of words ending in ery; as millinery, jewellery, saddlery, confectionery, Xc., 


without end. All these words owe their origin to the Greek and Latin termina- 


tions eréon and arium, meaning at first the place where things are kept, but af- 
terwards transferred to the articles kept or sold there. Thus herbary, apiary, 
aviary, the places where herbs, bees, birds are kept. One of the most beautiful 
of these words is cemetery (Ao(meterion) meaning a sleeping place. How scrip- 
tural the idea! how profitable the train of thought suggested by the term! Have 
you friends in our cemetery? They are only in their bed-chamber—they are 
going to‘arise in the morning. 


That large and increasing class of words ending in ee are something of a curi- 
osity. They are all formed after the analogy of the French passive participle ; 
thus; o/ige isthe person to whom anotheris bound. Add an e to accommodate it 
to English ears, and you have obligee ; and by analogy, promisee, legatee, assig- 
nee, and others innumerable. 

In the derivation of some of our words is deep, historic interest. The word 
Tival, contains in it volumes of painful history. The Latin term r/vales, from 
which our term rivals comes down, merely meant River-men, dwellers on both 
sides of'a river. Rivers have been from time immemorial the boundaries of na- 
tions; and how naturally and even necessarily River-men were rivals, I nced not 
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tell you. The banks of the Tweed, of the Rhine, of the Rubicon, have been fat- 
tened and their streams crimsoned with the blood of rivals. Oh may Heaven 
long postpone the day when the same story shall be told: of the fraternal rivals on 
the shores of the Ohio ann the Potomack. * * * * * Many of our words are 
curious fragments of longer words. For example; mol is a word of only three 
letters, but force is in that little monosyllable] It presents to the imagination a 
tremendous engine to destroy men’s lives or property. All this is, of right, con- 
densed into those three letters, when you learn that the word comes from mob i/e 
vulgus—the fickle crowd—the casily-agitated multitude. When you learn this, 
the little word mob puts you in mind of a little heap of fulminating powder, 
which needs only to be inflamed, to burst a house into atoms. 

So the word Zounds! or By Zounds! is a kind of soft oath or emphatic affir- 
mation, which many people feel no scruple in using. Perhaps they would not 
take it so freely in their mouths if they knew it was shortened from Crod’s 
Wounds, meaning the wounds of Christ on the Cross. This was a favorite oath 
of Queen Elizabeth and made many of her boldest courtiers tremble. 

Another curiosity : We say “one thing is not a whit better than another.”— 
A whit is contracted from a white, that is, the white speck or eye in a colored 
bean ; so that it came to be used proverbially for the smallest particle. Our 
Translators have introduced this expression into the Bible. “ Are you angry at 
me because I have made a man every whit whole on the Sabbath day?” The 
original merely has it “altogether whole.” It is remarkable that this expression 
has come down to us from the Latins. The word annihilate is derived from La- 
tin words expressive of this same idea. J/idum is the eye of a bean; adat-hivum 
to a size not as large as a speck—to a mere nothing—hence annihilate —.V. (. 


Jour. of Education. 


ti sciincgllldlllieds aesa 
HYPOTHESES OF THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD, &c.-—Concluded. 


Mr. WHITEHURST’S THEORY OF THE EARTH. 


Mr. Wuitenvrst first proceeds to show, that all fluid bodies, which do not 
revolye about their axis, assume spherical forms, from the mutual attraction of 
their component parts; and thence infers, that all bodies, naturally spherical, 
have been originally in a state of fluidity. Again, as it is a known principle in 
the laws of motion, that, if any fluid body turn on its axis, it will by the centri- 
fugal force, depart from a spherical form, and assume that of an oblate spheroid ; 
and, as the earth is known to be such a figure, agreeing with the laws of gravity, 
fluidity, and centrifugal force, he supposes that the earth was originally a fluid, 
composed of chaotic, heterogencous matter, which acquired ifs present form by 
revolying on its axis in that state of fluidity ; and that its diurnal and annual ro- 
tations have suffered no change, but have performed equal rotations in equal 
times, from the moment of its first existence to the present era. 

This heterogeneous mass, being totally unfit for animal or vegetable life, was 
not instantaneously but progressively formed into an habitable world. As soon 
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as the component parts of the chaos became quiescent, similar particles began to 
unite and compose bodies of various denominations; viz; the particles of air united 
with those of air, those of water with water, and those of earth with earth. Bo- 
dies of the greatest density began their approach towards the centre of gravity, 
and those of the greatest levity ascended towards the surface. Thus, apparently 
commenced the separation of the chaos into air, water, earth and other select bo- 
dies. As the earth consolidated more and more towards its centre, its surface 
became gradually covered with water, until the sea prevailed universally over the 
whole earth. At this time the marine animals were created, and multiplied so 
exceedingly, as to replenish the ocean from pole to pole. 


The sun and moon were cocval with the creation of the earth, and, as the at- 
mosphere was progressively freed from heterogeneous substances, light and heat 
gradually increased until the sun became visible in the firmament, and shone with 
its full lustre and brightness. 


‘The attractive influence of the sun and moon, interfering with the regular and 
uniform subsiding of the solids of the earth, caused the sea to be unequally deep, 
and, consequently, the dry land to appear. Hence, the primitive islands were 
eradually formed by the flux and reflux of the tides, and in process of time, be- 
cume firm and dry, fit for the reception of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
The ocean being plentifully stocked with inhabitants, previous to the appearance 
of dry land, many of these animals became daily enveloped and buried in the mud, 
in all parts of the sea from pole to pole, by the daily action of the tides. 


As the central parts of the earth began to consolidate before the superficial 
parts thereof, the former became ignited before the latter. As the subterraneous 
Mire gradually increased, its expansive force likewise increased till it became su- 
perior to the incumbent weight, and distended the strata like a bladder forcibly 
blown; and as the subterrancous fire operated universally in the same stratum, 
and with the same degree of force, it appears most probable that the deluge, or 
Noah's flood, prevailed universally over the whole earth. 

The expansive foree of subterraneous fire still imereasing, it became superior to 
the incumbent weight and cohesion, of the strata, which were then burst, and 
opened a communication between the two oceans of melted matter and water; by 
these two different clements coming in contact, the latter became instantly con- 
verted into steam, and produced an explosion infinitely beyond all human concep- 
tion. The terraqueous globe being thus burst into millions of fragments,* the 
strata were broken, and thrown into every possible degree of confusion and dis- 
order; hence, those mighty eminences, the Alps, the Andes, the Pyrenees, and 
all other chains of mountains, were brought from beneath the deep; for the 
arth, in its primitive state, was perfectly level. ee S 

lence, the sea retired from those vast tracts of land, the continents, into the 


caverns, became fathomless, and environed with cragey rocks, clifls, and impend- 





* We arc in the same dilemma here with respect to the preservation of Noah and the Ark 
asin Burnet’sand Whiston’s theories; besides, the noise of such an explosion as the above 
described, would forever deprive any human being of the noble faculty of hearing. 
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ing shores, and its bottom spread over with mountains and valleys, like the land. 

_As mountains and continents were not primary productions of nature, but pro- 
duced at the time of the deluge, the inclemencies of the seasons were totally un- 
known in the antediluvian state of nature: an wniform temperature universally 
prevailed in the atmosphere ; it was not subject to storms and tempests, and con- 
sequently, not to rain; and as there was no rain, most certainly there was no 
rainbow. 

On account of the small elevations of the primitive islands, and the inferiority 
of their superficies to that of continents, the surface of the sea, and the quantity 
of aqueous particles exhaled, were proportionably greater. The atmosphere was 
thus plentifully saturated with humidity, which descended copiously in dews, 
during tne absence of the sun, ana abundantly replenished the earth. 


(From Wm. B. Fowle’s Journal, 1851.) 
A GEOGRAPHICAL LESSON.—THE SOUTH POLE.— (Concluded) 


In 1820, Weddell discovered the South Orkneys,and in 1821, a Russian, named 
Bellinghausen, penetrated as far as 69 degrees, which is in the Antarctic Circle. 
In 1823, Weddell and Brisbane, two Englishmen, with two very small vessels, 
penetrated to 74° 15’, which is 214 miles farther than Cook’s farthest advance, 
Although the sea was free from ice, Weddell returned, because of the lateness of 
the season. All the places that we have mentioned have since been resorted to 
for seals and whales, and immense numbers are annually caught there. The 
Messrs. Enderby, English merchants, sent out two small vessels in 1850, under 
Capt. Biscoe, and they discovered an island in 58° 20'S. lat., and long. 26° 55’, 
They crossed Cook’s track and found the ice as Cook described it 58 years be- 
fore. They afterwards saw a considerable extent of coast in lat. 65° 57°, I. long. 
47° 20’. Biscoe with difficulty reached Van Dieman’s land, but, after refitting, 
he sailed again, and in lat. 67° 1’, long. W. 71° 48’. discovered what is now called 
Graham’s Land. The same merchants Enderby, in 1838, sent two other small 
vessels, under Capt. Balleney, who discovered five islands, which he named after 
himself, and one of which has a splendid peak 15,000 feet in height. The 
smaller vessel with all her crew was lost inastorm. A French Expedition, under 
D’'Urville, followed Weddell’s track in 1857, but was stopped by ice between the 
parallels of 63° and 64°. He discovered Louis Phillippe’s Land, and, in a second 
attempt, discovered land, which he named Adelie, after his wife. 





In 1838, the United States Exploring Expedition, of five vessels, under Licut. 
Wilkes, had penetrated to 70°, when the winter compelled them to return. The 
second cruise was made from Sydney, in-New South Wales. Wilkes selected 
the meridian of Macquarie Island, and discovered what he supposed to be land 
in 66° 8. lat., and in 65° 45’, he entered a bay which he called Piner’s Bay, and 
supposed to be the rea! Antarctic Continent; but D’Urville pretends that it is 
the same land that he had named Adelie a few days before. The American 
commander published a splendid account of this Expedition, under the patronage 
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of the United States Government, but the English and French, jealous of his 
claims, have endeavored to wrest hiz honors from him. ' 

in 1839, two English vessels, under Sir James Ross, who had been distinguish- 
ed for his explorations at the North Pole, started on an expedition to the South 
Pole. He spent 68 days at Kerguelen’s Island, and then sailed South on the 
meridian of 170° East, the same on which Balleney had ceached 69 degrees.— 
Ile took possession of what is called Victoria Land in lat. 71° 56’, and E. long. 
171° 7’. The place was called Possession Island, and, like most of the land 
hitherto discovered in that region, was mountainous, rocky, and evidently of 
¥oleanic origin. The birds pecked at the men instead of avoiding them, and the 
whales would not get out of the way of the ships. The chief object of Capt. 
Ross scems to have been to discover the Southern Magnetic Pole, that is, a spot 
where the magnetic needle, instead of lying horizontally, dips and stands perfectly 
upright, or vertical. He had found such a spot in the Arctic Ocean, and he hoped 
to find the correspunding spot here. He reached so far that the dip of the needle 
was 88° 10’, (90° would have made it vertical) the ships were in lat. 76° 8’, and 
E. long. 168° 12’, higher than any navigator had reached, and South of the Mag- 
netic Pole, which was only 200 miles distant: Here-Capt. Ross took formal pos- 
session ofan Island, which he called Franklin, after his friend Sir John, whom 
he was destined afterwards to make an unsuccessful searck for at the North— 
Near this was a voleanie mountain 12,400 feet high, which he named Mount 
Erebus. At one time he penetrated to 78° 4 of S. lat., and coasted 450 miles 
along a bank of ice about 200 feet above the sea, and probably 1000 feet thick. 
He traced the unknown Continent from the 70th to the 79th degree of 8. lat., 
but gave up the enterprise in 8. dat. 76° 12’, E. long. 164°; where the dip of the 
needle was 88° 40’, only 160 miles from the Magnetie Pole. Ile sailed again 
from Hobart’s Town in TS841, and reached 78° 9’ 8. lat., W. long. 161° 277.— 
Thus the matter stands at present, so far as public accounts may be relied on, yet 
there is no doubt that many of our enterprising whalers, if they pleased, could 
tell tales of the Southern Antaretic region, that would greatiy extend our knowl- 
edge, but their interest lies in keeping their own secrets, and concealing the places 
whither they are accustomed to resort for oil and seal-skins. There is, no doubt, 
a Southern Continent, but it is covered with ice the year round, and, of course, 
has no appearance of vegetation or of inhabitan.s. ; 

——~2e - —- 

LA Sensip.e View —Kdward Everett, iw a letter apologizing for not attending 
the dedication of a — ¢ school house, closed his letter thus : 

“We must not reso satisfied with a general impression that our schools are in 
a very satisfactory condition. There is some danger that showy accomplishments, 
and 


dramatic exhibitions—which seem to me wholly out of place at school—will oe- 





such as declamation and English composition—oftten prematurely attempted 
g ] } J } 


cupy the time and thoughts of teachers and pupils, to the neglect of thorough in- 
struction in reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, and Christ- 
ian morality, and other brauches of a solid English education.” 
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THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


Worps properly arranged express thoughts. Many words have no s'g iificance 
in themselves; the meanings attached are entirely arbitrary. They have to be 
acquired ; and it is only by long use and much familiarity that we attach any in- 
herent signification. 

There are other words, however, that are significant. They convey tothe mind, 
not only a single thought, but far beneath the surface, a series of thoughts, at 
once beautiful and expressive. 

I wish to call the attention of teachers, who have given this subject but little 
consideration, to the importance of analyzing words and bringing out before the 
mind of the scholar the fund of knowledge, which lies buried deep beneath the 
surface. 

There is searcely a sentence in the English language which does not contain 
one or more of these sententious words. If each one is analyzed and traced to 
its source, a hidden gem will sparkle, revealing a thought of intenser brilliancy, 
of a more extensive application than even our best lexicographers can give. 

Perhaps a reading lesson would be the best study for introducing this exercise ; 
though new interest would be imparted to almost any branch of education, where 
language is the medium of thought. To illustrate our meaning, we will give 
two or three examples. 

We will suppose the class able to read understandingly ; to comprehend in a 
great measure, the thoughts intended to be expressed in the words of the lesson. 
The lesson has now been read, and the main thoughts and inferences elicited.— 
But we will now run over the lesson again, and cull the words that are pregnant 
with recondite truths, imbedded in the lower strata of our alphabetic geology. 

The word humanity occurs. The reader immediately attaches to this word 
the idea of kindness and benevolence. But kindness to whom, to what? Trace 
the word to its souree Homo, a MAN, and from that to Wumts, the GRouND, and, 
expressed in that word humanity, we find that kindness, and benevolence, and 
sympathy, must be exercised, not to man as man, but to fallen man, to the humble, 
the afflicted, the needy, the wretched, the forsaken, the outcast ;—rather than to 
the man Vir, the hero, the noble, the esteemed, the wealthy, the one above our 
sympathies, if we can conceive of such an one. 

Tn reply to the question, “ Who is our neighbor ?” the illustration of the man 
robbed and beaten and left by the way-side half dead, expresses the same idea, as 
would be conveyed, if it had been answered by repeating the word, Homo. 


What a sermon is contained in this single word hamanity ; a word which lan- 
guage can hardly define, but which the mind perceives and fully comprehends in 


tracing it to its origin. 


Does the word gallantry occur? No young man of reading abilities can fail 
to attach some kind of meaning to it. If he refers to the dictionary, he will 
there see it defined, as being, “Courtcous,” “Civil,” “Polite to ladies,” &c., 
werds of no significance, and they must be defined again in other words equally 
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unintelligible. Tow little does he know of the meaning of courtesy, of civility 
and politeness, still less of exercising those qualities. 

But when the teacher unfolds the hidden meaning of that word, as he traces it 
through the French and Spanish, to the Latin, Gudlus, how expressive does it 
become ; how significant; how full of meaning. 

How transcendently appropriate is it to concentrate in the little word gallantry, 
the courtesy, politeness, grace and dignity of manners, that are seen in the con- 
duct of this lord of the feathered tribe. See what proud and majestic bearing ! 
How perfect his toilet! How assiduous in his attentions! With what dignity 
and grace he presents the choicest morsels to the objects of his care! What 
lessons of true civility and genuine politeness are inculcated by this acknowledged 
specimen of nature’s true nobility. With what classic eloquence are these quali- 
ties transmitted from one language to another, and found embodied in the very 
word that reveals their meaning. 

Does the word chivalry occur in the lesson? How dim and spiritless the mean- 
ing, as found inthe dictionary. Trace it to its origin, and in the word CHEVAL 
we recognize the applicability to man, of all the characteristics of the high-met- 
tled, sinewy, furious CHARGER. And it is impossible to express these qualities 
through the medium of definitions. They can become visible only by presenting 
the name of their possessor. ; 

And thus I might multiply to almost any extent, examples of thoughts imbed- 
ded in words. But I have given enough to show how doubly interesting and in- 
structive is a recitation conducted in this way, compared with the ordinary method 
of confining the attention of the pupils to the “stops” and pronunciation, as if 
these were a// that could be drawn from a common reading lesson. 

Not only the surface ideas must be brought out, but those slumbering in the 
subsoil of our language, which, when exposed to vicw by patient study and re- 





search, like the abundant harvests Gbtained-by-a similar process from mother 
carth, will be amply remunerative. 





READING AND SPELLING.* 


READING, the most important branch of school instruction, is generally the 
most imperfectly taught, especially in the Primary Schools. If we listen to a 
child who is reading the most colloquial piece that can be chosen, how marked 
do we find the difference in most cases, between the tones and modulations he 
employs and those of common conversation. And why do we not find the same 
natural and easy tones and inflections in reading asin conversation? The answer 
ix a sad reflection upon the manner in which reading is generally taught in ele- 
mentary schools. 

That this evil is necessary, no intelligent teacher believes. If we look for the 
seat of the difficulty, we shall probably find the principal cause in the fact that 
most children are first taught to call the names of a large portion of the words 
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* From the Report of Sch. Supt., Chicago, I1l., 1859, 
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‘they read, without understanding their meanin:. The remedy of the evil is sug- 
gested by the cause. Let no unmeaning words be presented to the young !-arner, 
and let no word ever be read without being understood. It is not enon. that 
the word has a meaning, and that the child is presumed to understand what it is ; 
the teacher should be sure that the child actually does understand every word 
that is read. The first words introduced should always be the names of common 
and familiar objects. The objects themselves should be referred to, and if’ possi- 
ble presented to the test of the scuses. The teacher should talk with the pupils 
about the objects, and employ the words in‘simple and familiar sentences. so that 
the reading may be associated with common conversation, and be made as nearly 
like it as possible. These directions are very few and very simple, and they have 
been given, substantially, many times before, and yet, if they had been faithfully 
followed in all the elementary schools of the country, we should probabiy find 
Jess than half the unnatural reading which we now witness. 


In respect to the manner of' giving children their first lessons in reading, a 
considerable diversity of practice still exists in different places. Some teachers 
still adhere to the system of teaching the a/phudbet first, then short syllables, and f 
then words and sentences. Others commence with the sounds of the letters, and 
then proceed to their combination in words. Others commence with words, and 
afterwards introduce the sounds and names of the letters of which they are com- 
posed. Others teach a few letters first by their names, and then proceed to com- 
bine these letters in simple words; thus teaching the alphabet and words simul- 
taneously. There is, however, at the present time, a very decided tendency to 
what is called the word method. Wherever this methed has been tried, it has 
been found to possess important advantages over all other systems, and it is safe 
to predict that it will soon find its way into all the best elementary schools of the 
country. Words have meaning ; letters have none. Words are as easily learned 
as letters, and they naturally precede letters. It is to be hoped that the time is 
not distant whea the philosophy of education will be better understood, and when 
all teachers will learn that it is safe to follow nature in our efforts to cultivate the 
minds of children. Who would think of teaching a child the different parts of 
which a tree is composed, before he has learned to distinguish the tree itself ?— 

A child does not‘learn to call the name of a house by studying the windows, doors, 

chimneys, roof, ete., but he first learns to recognize the house as a whole, and the 

parts that compose it are learned afterwards. So in reading, the natural order is 

to learn the whole word first, and afterwards to learn the names and sounds of 
the letters composing it.* 





17 


But the best recommendation of the word method, is the success that has at- 





*+ When | first begin to visit the Prussian schools, | uniformly inquired of the teachers, 
whether, in teaching children to read, they began with the nimes of the letters, as given in 
the alphabet. Being delighted with the prompt negative which | invariably received, | per- 
severed in making the inquiry, until I began to perceive a look and tone on their part not 
wery flittering to my intelligence, in considering a point so well settled as this, tobeany lon- 
ger a subject of discussion ordoubt The uniform statement was, that the alphabet, as such, 
had ceased to be taught as an exercise preliminary to reading, for the last fifieen or twenty 
years, by every teacher in tbe king:lom,’—Many’s Seventh Annual Report to the Massa- 

' chusetts Board of Education, 1514. is 
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tended its introduction. We have, in our own schools, some very marked exam- . 


ples illustrating the superiority of this system. Several of our teachers have, 
during the last year, by empleying this method, advanced their classes more 
rapidly and suecessfully than would have been possible by any other means.— 
One great excellence of the system is the id it affords in teaching children to 
read naturally and with correct expression. If no other objec: were accomplished, 
this alone would be sufficient to recommend it to the favorable regard of school 
officers and teachers. 

The exact point at which the names of the letters are to be introduced, is not 
a matter of much importance, so that we preserve the main features of the sys- 
tem unimpaired. The natural order of the different steps is manifestly the fol- 
lowing: First, the ort ite? is presented te the senses ; next, the nume of the 
object is pronounced and learned. As the spoken word consists of sounds, the 
next step in order is to analyze the sounds and utter them separately. After 
this, the names of the letters are to be learned. 

If any teachers prefer to teach the names of the letters as fast as they occur in 


tthe words learned. no harm can result fom such a course. But the sounds of 


the letters, which are the real elements of all spoken words, should by all means 
be learned as early as the names.* 

If, in any ease. a teacher has not herself been accustomed to give the elementary 
sounds of the letters, she can easily acquire this power, by first pronouncing a 
word slowly and distinetly, fixing the attention upon the sound of any particular 
letter, and then, while this sound is still on the ear, uttering it alone. If it is 
desired to learn the sound of « in al/, first speak the word «al/, and then com- 
mence the word and step on the first sound. So also, if the sound of 7, as in 
harm, is to be learned; first speak the word with the attention directed to the 
sound of r, then speak the first part of the word, stopping with the sound of 7, 
and finally utter the sound of r by itself. Any teacher may, in this way, become 
her own instruetor, and if she is able to utter correctly all the sounds of a word 
as they occur in combination, she will readily learn to give them separately. $ 


——— — ee _ ee 








* “The old, and in many places, obsolete method. first, of teaching the alphabet by showing 
the letters, causing their names to be repeated without any regard to the sounds they repre- 
sent, and then of teaching spelling by caliing the names of certain letters in combination, 
and of pronouncing the syliable or worl without any reference to the separate elementary 
sounds which. when united comstitute the word, will now find Lut few intelligent defenders 
—Dr. Sears. 


§ “To teach enuncistion and articulation properly. the teacher needs to he able critically 
to analyze words. s@ that he can detect the precise fault of his pupil. That the word does 
not sound correetly te his ear. and to repeat it fer the imitation of the scholar, is not enough. 
He must beable toshow him just whet organs of speech are employed in the pronunciation, 
and to train him intheirpreperas- For instance.a pupil pronounces the word divide, di 
wide. To repect the word correctiy a hundred times. in bis hearing. is scarcely of any avail. 
He does not know how to ase the tonzue teeth and lips. His teicher detecting in what sy'- 
lable and in What souml the dificulty lies. must show him that the lower lip must be placel 
under the upper teeth ami the upper lip kept from touching it, by the fore finger, if neces- 





sary, and that the orgens beimz thas held. he ein hardly belp giving the sound gorrectly.’-— 


Keport of A. J. Ricsorr, Superintendent of Common Schools, Cincinnati. 
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THE EDUCATION OF ENGLISH GIRLS. 





THERE are no public schools in England. This is owing ‘v the fact that the 
English people consider any system of education which does not include the 
teaching of the Christian religion, fatally defective. They think that the incul- 
cation of their own religious faith ought to constitute a part of the regular rou- 
tine of the daily school, and that this school should be under the special super- 
vision of the pastor, by whom (they) are instructed on the Sabbath. Here is the 


insuperable difficulty. The churchman insists that his catechism shall be taught, “e 


and his minister shall exercise supervision. This, the dissenter cannot of course 
accede to. Consequently, since both agree in one thing, viz., that any system of 
education which ignores Christianity, or pushes .t into a corner, is semi-infidel, 
all attempts at compromise fail, though the experiment has been often made and 
urged by the combined forces of the Government for the time being, and the 
clergy of the Church of England. Under these circumstances, all who can afford 
it send their children to private schools, while provision is made, partially, for 
the poorer classes, by the “ National School” system, on the part of the church, 
and by the “ British and Foreign Shoot” system on the part of the dissenters, 
in co-operation with liberal churchmen, under such distinguished patronage as 
that of Lord Juhn Russel and the Duchess of Sutherland. 


There is one feature which characterizes all English schools alike, higher or 
lower, and that is the separation of the sexes. xcept in the case of very young 
children, girls and boys are not taught in the same school. The English sense 
of propriety would be greatly shocked at the idea of young masters and misses, 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, being associated as schoolmates. This is an in- 
stitution as fixed and immovable, apparently, as magna charta. The course of 
studies for the two sexes, differs considerably. Girls are taught less of the exact 
sciences, and less Latin, but more of botany, music and French. History enters 
much more largely into the education of both sexes than with us. I must not 
forget to say that abundant exercise in the open air is reckoned an indispensable 
feature of the daily routine in all female boarding schools. This daily exercise 
is secured by walking, more largely than in any other way, and is not omitted 
summer or winter, unless the stress of weather is decidedly serious. Another 
marked feature in the training of English girls, is the entire absence of the high 
pressure system. They do not crowd so many things into a given time as we do, 
or attempt to move so rapidly over the ground marked out. You might search 
from John o’Groat’s to Land’s-end and not find a single girl with nervous system 
shattered by too close application at school. The Enghsh think that anything in 
the education of their girls, gained at the expense of health, is purchased at much 
too deara price. The idea of the health of English girls is never lost sight of, 
from the day they are born, until they are married and leave their father’s roof. 
Dress, food, temperature of apartments, (ten or fifteen degrees lower than with 
us, on the average, in the winter,) studies and exercises, all are constantly regu- 
lated with a strict regard to health. Thus habits are early established which 
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continue through life, and thus a plump form, good health, and cheerfulness are 
so general with English women, and last so many years.—Rev. J. C. Bodiell, in 
Happy Home. 


--—— ee :S:~™ 
AWARDING PRIZES IN SCHOOL. 


How many young hearts have bounded joyously, and how many bright eyes 
have sparkled with intenser brightness, in anticipation of a promised “ prize.” 

Who does not remember the enthusiastic thrill once awakened in-hie—heart 2: 
the thought of excelling all his class-mates? how the life-current went rushing 
to his brain, and there, by its angry dashing, seemed to peril the integrity of his 
cranium. 

Who has not felt the kindlings of hope and the chilling breath of fear, alter- 
nately elevating him to the school-boy’s heaven, then plunging him into the misty 
regions of despair, as he has thought of the probable destination of a much-cov- 
eted prize ? 

It is, I believe, pretty generally conceded, that the practice of awarding prizes 
for superior scholarship is attended with results both good and evil; but which 
of these predominates is still a mooted question—a question which the writer 
docs not, of course, expect to seté/e ; but one in which there is a community of 
interest—one, too, which should claim at least a passing thought from every 
practical teacher. 

As incentives to study, there is, without doubt, a wondrous potency in prizes ; 
but, enwrapped within this mighty force, may there not lurk “a canker worm of 
woe?” How often Ambition, that “glorious cheat,” in producing a literary hero, 
has developed a moral monster! Inspired thus, how eagerly has the young as- 
pirant for cluss-pre-cminence seized his book, and, with a zeal akin to that which 
fired the soul of great Napoleon, grappled to his memory those dull and prosy 
facts which hitherto had rendered the pages of his text-book odious. A new 
afflatus has seized him, and now every faculty of his soul pays tribute to this one 
wish of surpassing his fellows. He is bound to win. Day and night he bends 
unflinchingly to his task ; but suddenly a shadow flits across his brow—“a change 
is coming o’er his dream”—he sces another breast to breast with him in the ex- 
citing race ; yet he will not be outdone ; one more effort, into which he throws 
the concentrated energies of his triune being, brings him again in advance of his 
competitor; for a moment a smile of triumph curls his quivering lip, but it passes, 
and his face puts on a look that tells of gangrene in the soul. 

His fellow-student, no more faithful, no more persevering than he, but endowed 
with a larger share of physical stamina, has surpassed him. What boots it now 
that he has toiled so earnestly? The cynosure of his hopes is torn from his 
mental sky, and borne away in triumph by a hated rival. 

The laurel which long had waved so winningly above him is destined for 
another’s brow. He sees a stately form walk forth with conscious triumph in 
his tread, and the multitude, ever ready to glorify success, break forth in paans 
fur the victor, who now, with self-complacent air, bends his proud head to receive 
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the wlorious wreath which distinguishes the wearer with the “highest honors of 
his class.” 

And now perchance a look of pity from some gencrous-souled school-fellows 
meets the glance of the unsuccessful aspirant. Ilumanity is weak, and he is 
suly maddened by this honest, well-meant sympathy. Ife had looked for admi- 
ration—disappointed of this, pity is to him but “apples of Sodom.”  IIis pride 
revolts, and with scorn upon his face and hatred in his heart, he resolves to 
‘humble his more fortunate rival. Le feels that he is wronged, injured, abused, 


-and in the bitterness of his envy-tortured soul, he wishes the laurel-crowned hero 


«a thottsand deaths; nor does he scruple to employ the basest means to mar the 
reputation of his competitor. Oh! ’twere a pity to rouse such passions in the 
human heart’ <A purer, nobler inspiration, methinks should fire the youthful 
spirit. 

A desire for great mental attainment, if born of right motives, is praiseworthy ; 
but a wish merely to out-vic another is base, ignoble, of the earth earthy ; it 
consumes all the better feelings of the soul, and drives away those good angels 
which else would come with softest footfall, and by their sweet, celestial whis- 
perings, awaken echoes in the heart pure, and musical as the song of seraph. 

Let not the goal toward which the student strives be a limit which he may 


reach only by planting his foot upon the neck of his fellow ; but let it be a broad 


platform, far up the literary steep, where a host of victors may share equal honors 
—where “laurels drenched in pure Parnassian dews” may crown alike a myriad 
of literary heroes. 

Let prizes material and immaterial, motives drawn from carth and heaven, be 
held up to the school-boy’s vision. Give him smiles, commendations, picture- 
books, “poens” if you like—anything to enhance his love of learning, his ardor 
for scholastic victory. Let his student life be 2 continual contest, but let his 
hattles be with books, and not with a yital-organism kindred to his own, which 
thinks and feels, and hopes and fears, and loves and hates, as ardently as he. 

By awarding prizes to certain grades of scholarship to which every faithful 
student may attain, instead of to a solitary individual, who shall surpass all the 
rest, may not a healthful stimulus be given to the student, without arousing that 
narrow selfishness which wins renown only by robbing another? May not a mag- 
nanimity of soul be thus developed, which, blended with literary fame, shall con- 
stitute a lasting column of renown, pure and stainless as the virgin snow? 

Then shall there be intellectual triumphs without compromise of conscience, 
and mind may win and wear its coronct of gems free from that ostentatious pride 
which inflates the self-adoring conqueror. A student thus inspired, actuated only 
by right, God-given motives, shall enter on his goodly heritage of fame with soul 
unscathed, breathing an atmosphere of fame, pure as the breezes that murmured 
through the groves of Paradise —Jnd. S-hool Journal. 


<= 





THE only way for a man to escape being found out, is to pass for what he is. 
The only way to maintain a good character, is to deserve it. Lt is easier to cor- 
rect our faults than to conceal them. 
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TRUE ELOQUENCE. 


The incident related below actually occurred in Texas some years ago—and 
though frequently repeated, the speech of Paul Denton, the missionary, is too 
fine a specimen of true eloquence to be allowed to pass unnoticed here. We 
doubt whether in the whole range of Knelish composition there can be found as 
powerful an appeal expressed in as simple language. There is more poetry in 
it than in all that Longfellow ever penned. 

“The smoking viands were arranged on the tables by scores of slaves, and the 
throng prepared to commence the sumptuous meal, when a voice pealed from the 
pulpit, loud as the blast of a trumpet in battle, “Stay, ladies and gentlemen, till 
the giver of the barbacue asks God’s blessing.” 

Every heart started, every eye was directed to the speaker, and a whisperless 
silence ensued, for all alike were struck by his remarkable appearance. 

He was almost a giant in stature, though scarcely thirty years of age. THis 
hair, dark as the rayen's wing, flowed down his immense shoulders in masses of 
natural ringlets ; his eyes black as midnight beamed like stars over a face pale 
as Parian marble, calm, passionless, spiritual, and wearing a singular, indefinable 
expression. The heterogeneous crowd, hunters, gamblers and homicides, gazed 
in mute astonishment. The missionary prayed, but it sounded like no other 
prayer ever addressed to the Throne of Grace. It was the cry of a naked soul, 
and that soul a beggar for the bread and water of heavenly life. 

IIe ceased, and not till then, did I become conscious of weeping. I looked 
around through my tears and saw hundreds of faces wet as with rain. 

“Now, my friends,” said the missionary, “partake of God’s gifts at the table, 
and then come and sit down and listen to ITis gospel.” 

It would be impossible to describe the sweet tone of kindness in which these 
simple words were uttered, that made him on the instant five hundred friends. 
One heart, however, in the assembly, was maddened by the evidence of the 
preacher’s wonderful power. 

Col. Watt Forman exclaimed, in a sneering voice! “Mr. Paul Denton, your 
reverence has lied- You promised not only a good barbacue, but better liquor. 
Where is the liquor ?” 

“THERE!” answered the missionary, in tones of thunder, and pointing his mo- 
tionless finger at the matchless Double Spring gushing up in two strong columns, 
with asound like ashout of joy from the bosom of the earth. ‘“TITERE,” he re- 
peated, with a look terrible as lightning, while his enemy actually trembled at 
his feet. “There is the liquor which God the eternal brews for all his children. 
Not in the simmering still, over smoky fives, choked with poisonous gases, and 
surrounded with the stench of sickening 6dors and rank corruption, does your 
father in heaven prepare the precious essence of life, the pure, cold water. But 
in the green glade and glassy dell, where the red dcer wanders, and the child 
loves to play, there God brews it; and down—dowia in the deep valleys, where 
the fountains murmur and the rills sing; and high on the tall mountain tops 
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where the naked granite glitters like gold in the sun, where the storm cloud 
broods and the thunder tones crash, and away far out on the wide, wide sea, where 
the hurricane howls music and the big -waves roar the chorus, “sweeping the 
march of (rod ;” there he brews it, the beverage of life, health-giving water.— 
And everywhere it is a thing of beauty; gleaming in the dew-drop, singing in 
the summer rain, shining in the ice-gem, till the trees all seem turned to living 
jewels, spreading a golden veil over the setting sun, or a white gauze around the 
midnight moon: sporting in the cataract, sleeping in the glacier, dancing in the 
hailshower ; folding its bright snow curtains softly about the wintry world; and 
weaving the many colored iris, that seraph’s zone of the sky, whose woof is the 
sunbeam of heaven, all checkered over with celestial flowers by the mystic hands 
of refraction. Still always it is beautiful !—that blessed life-water! No poison 
bubbles on its brink; its fuam brings not madness and murder; no blood stains 
its liquid glass ; pale widows and starving orphans weep not burning tears in its 
clear depths ; no drunkard’s shricking ghost curses it from the grave in words 
of eternal despair! Speak out, my friends, would you exchange it for that de- 
mon’s drink—alcohol ?” 
A shout, like the roar of a tempest, answered ‘No.’ ” 





THE ATMOSPHERE.—The atmosphere rises above us with its cathedral dome 
arching towards the heaven, of which it is the most familiar synonym and sym. 
bol. It floats around us like that grand object which the Apostle John saw in 
his vision : “A sea of glass like unto crystal.” So massive is it, that, when it 
begins to stir, it tosses about great ships like playthings, and sweeps cities and 
forests like snow-flakes to destruction before it. And yet it is so mobile, that 
we have lived years in it before we can be persuaded it exists at all, and the great 
bulk of mankind never realize the truth that they are bathed in an ocean of air. 
Its weight is so enormous that iron shivers before it like glass, yet a soap-ball sails 
through it with impunity, and the tiniest insect waves it with its wings. We 
touch it not, but it touches us; its warm south wind brings back color to the pale 
face of the invalid; its cool west winds refresh the fevered brow, and make the 
blood mantle in our cheeks; even its north blasts brace into new vigor the 
hardened children of our rugged clime. The eye is indebted to it for all the 
magnificence of sunrise, the full brightness of midday, the chastened radiance of 
the glowing, and the clouds that cradle near_the setting sun. But for it the 
rainbow would want its triumphal arch, and the winds would not send their fleecy 
messengers on errands round the heavens. The cold ether would not shed its 
snow feathers on the earth, nor would drops of dew gather on the flowers. The 
kindly/rain would never fall,—hail, storm, nor fog diversify the face of the sky, 
Our naked globe would turn its tanned, unshadowed forehead to the sun, and one 
dreary, monotonous blaze of light and heat dazzle and burn up all things. 

Were there no atmosphere, (says the Quarterly Review,) the evening sun would 
in a moment set, and, without warning, plunge the earth in darkness. But the 
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air keeps in her hand a sheaf of’ his rays, and lets them slip but slowly through 
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her fingers ; so that the shadows of evening gather by degrees, and the flowers 

have time to bow their heads, and each creature space to find a place of rest, and 

nestle to repose. In the morning the gairish sun would, at one bound, burst from 

the bosom of night and blaze above the horizon; but the air watches for its 
coming, and sends at first but one little ray to announce his approach, and then 

another, and by-and-by a handful, and so gently draws aside the curtain of night, 

and slowly lets the light fall on the face of the sleeping earth, till her eyelids 

open, and, like man, she goes forth again to her labor until the evening. 





A CURIOUS ACROSTIC. 


Make known the Gospel truths, our Father King ; 
Yield us thy grace, dear Father, from above ; 

Bless us with hearts which feelingly can sing 

Our life thou art for EvER, God of love. 

Assuage our griefs (n love For Christ, we pray, 
Since the bright Prince of ZZeaven and a@uory died! 
Took all our shame, and hallowed THE display, 

In first be-ing man AND then being crucified. 
Stupendous God! thy grace and powrER make known 


In Jesus’ name, let all THE world rejoice, 
New labors in thy heavenly K1napom own, 
‘ 


That blessed Kingdom, for thy saints THE choice! 
How vile to come to thee, Is all our ery, 
Enemies to thy-self, and all that’s THINE! F 


Graceless our wil/ our lives FoR vanity. 
Loathing the truth, de-ing Evi in design. 

O God, thy will be done, FROM earth to Heaven, 
Reclining on the Gospel, let Us live, 

In earth, from sins DELIVER—ed, and forgiven, 
Oh, as thyself, Bur teach us to forgive, 

Unless it’s power TFMPTATION, doth destroy, 
Sure ¢s our fall INTO the depths ot woe ; 

Carnal in mind, we’ve Nor a glimpse of joy, 
Raised against //eaven, in Us no hope can flow. 
O give us grace and LEAD us on the way ; 

Shine on us with thy love, and give US peace; 
Self and this sin, which rise AGAINST us, slay ; 
Oh! grant each day our TRESPASS—es May Cease ; 
Forgive our evil deeds THAT oft we do, 


Convince us daily of THEM to our shame, 
Help us with heavenly bread ; FORGIVE us too 
Recurrent lusts, and wr adore thy name. 
Inthy forgive—ness, we A8 saints can die, 
Since, for us and our TRESPASSES so high, 

‘Lhy Son, our Saviour bled on Calvary. 








‘Think that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no noble action done.” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


16. How does the saltness of the sea create currents ? A. B.C. 
17. Where is the Isle of Mageroe, and how high above the sea is it? 

"SAXON. 

18. If ofa bbl. of flour is sold for what * of it cost, what is the gain pr. ct. ? 
L. 

19. Why are the rails on a rail-road never placed with their ends in contact ? 
R. R. 

20. Why, in the division of fractions, do we invert the divisor and multiply ? 
ARITH. 

21. How many trees may be planted in a garden 12 rds. square—the trees to 
be one rod apart and no tree within 3 rod of the fence? A. A. C. 

22. Why do uot the rivers, ponds and lakes of the Polar regions freeze to the 
bottom ? L. Q. 

23. What word in the English language contains eight letters, of which but 
one is a vowel? ROLLO. 


Taverford, April 29, 1859. 

Mr. Epiror :—In the last number of the “Teacher's Journal” there are a— 
few questions that appeared in a preceding number of said Journal. Seeing 
them inserted twice, has induced me to attempt to solve a few of them. My 
solution of the 7th question is as felluws : 

+=his capital at commencement of Ist year. 
4=50 per cent. gain for Ist year. 

*, 300 =capital at-commencement of 2d year. 
}— 150=gain for 2d year. 

*—750=capital at commencement of 3rd_year. 
*—375=gain for 3rd year. 

*“—1425=capital at commencement of 4th year. 
714 <egnin for 4th year. 

iy 2437 4 = capital at pec of * et 


—2437}—=*, x4—=" or “ | 2437} 
8 2437) at | ¥ 9437.50 
tt OLE | = 143.88". 
| io 2294.11" = capital. 


12th. What aii of 2 is 5? 
i is the 3 of 2, and if 1 is aia of 2, 5 must be 5 times the } of 2, which 
.» therefore 5 is the *, of 2 


15th. Multiplying a number by 2, and dividing the product by 25, is the same 
as dividing the number by 12}—and pointlng off 2 decimal places in the multi- 
plicand, is the same as dividing by a hundred; but dividing by a hundred in 
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one case and 12} (or its equivalent,) in the other, makes the quotient in the 

former case 8 times less than in the latter. And if the quotient be 8 times less i 

in the former case than in the latter, 8 times the former quotient must equal the 

latter. se 
Gth. The seat of government was removed from Philadelphia to Vashington 

in order to comply with section 8th, clause 7th of the Constitution. This clause 

was inserted in the Constitution in order that the seat of government might not 

be wholly within the limits of any state, and thereby avoid being influenced by idlicell 

state politicians, state mobs, &c., Ke. 
24. Through what space will a nail, in the tire of a wheel, pass, while the 


vehicle is going a mile; the wheel being six feet in diameter ’ B. F. R. \ 


Box sends an excellent solution of the 7th Problem. 





“T consider his capital=1; 
50 p. c.=}; 
Then, [=—3008=am’t at end of Ist year. 
({—300) x>=(4— —300) at end of 2nd year. 





eg —“=—300)x5=E — —— 300) at end of 3rd year. 
(2-78 ™ _ 300) xia 0 n_* 300) at end of 4th year. 





Then (?—S°—*"_™ _ 300) =4 times his first capital. 


4 
But by the denominator it appears that his capital was divided into 16 equal 


parts—and therefure 4 times his capital must be 64 of these equal parts; but 


there are 81 parts which=17 parts more than 4 times the capital; therefore os 
these 17 parts must balance “+ "4%" 4 300. 
But “=1012.50 
i 
10. AVE } 
“= 679 
ws 450 
300= 300 
Sum = 2437.50 
If" =$2437.50, what are “ or the whole worth? Multiplying by 16 and 
dividing by 17 I obtain $2204° or 2204.11.” BOX. 
Mr. McA. :—In your April No., I find the following: Why is the sea warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer than the land? ) 
Land receives and parts with heat rapidly; water on the contrary requires a 
long time to become warmed and parts slowly with its heat. 
The rays of the sun do not penetrate to so great a depth in the water as in the 
land, consequently the same amount of heat is distributed over different extents. 
The surface water of the ocean becoming heated, sinks, and the cold water from 
below rises and in turn becomes heated. In winter the land is affected by frosts 
&c., whereas the sea is free from these effects. ETTIE. 
t 
| . 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


L.A. “The Rise and Progress of The English gory is published by 


E. C. & J. Biddle, Philadelphia. 


WRITE OUT your THOUGHTS.—If Teachers would but make it a point to 
transfer to paper every new idea crossing their minds during the day or week, 
what a store of novelties would they have for the amusement and instruction of 


others! You must “catch the ideas living es they rise,” or you lose them, per- 


haps forever. 

We are happy to hear from the ranks. When you catch one of these ideas, 
pen it and let us have it—It is worth more than a page of soul-less words. 

Let us consecrate one page of the Journal to “Ideas caught and trained in 
the school-room”—and just in time, here comes a pretty little note from a far 
off state, containing the following : 

One of my smaller pupils, the daughter of a planter in the county, has lately 
lost a little brother to whom she was devotedly attached. Last Tuesday morning 
it rained very violently and the lightning and thunder terrified my little flock 
sadly. They crowded around the desk, which I had drawn to the middle of the 
room, and nestled up to me as if / could defend them from the artillery of the 
Almighty. ¢tt’e was not with them.—She had very quietly drawn a bench up 
to one of the windows facing the wind, and was planted there on her knees ap- 
parently unconscious of the agitation of her playmates behind her. She did 
not change her position until the rain had ceased and the sun poured in a flood 
of eolden light through the window. ‘“Ettie,’” said I to her toward the close of 
school, “were you not frightened at the thunder and lightening and rain this 
morning?” “No, Miss Annie,” she replied, turning her ‘sweet face up to mine, 
“T guess it was Winnie just trying to frighten me—he could only used to say 
boo, but I guess God helps him now.’ 

‘That child had associated Winnie and his God so unseparably, that His light- 
ning and His thunder had no terrors for her. 

Use your Dicrionary.—Do readers sufficiently regard the importance of re- 
ferring to a dictionary to satisfy themselves in respect to the pronunciation of 
words? We kncw a young gentleman, ambitious-te be thought a notable elocu- 
tionist, and especially proud of his distinct enunciation, who sounds the vowel in 
the last syllable of such words as heaven, even, yiven, basin, frozen, cousin, reason, 
&e. To both the ¢ and the ¢ in often, hasten, chasten, he gives especial promi- 
nence. Now, if this young gentleman would take the trouble to consult any 
good dictionary of the English language, he would find that in all these words 
the second vowel is unsounded; and that in often, chasten, hasten, the ¢ also is 
unsounded. In regard to certain words in which the vowel sound ought to be 
preserved in the unaccented syllables, as in satin, certain, bridal, idol, medal, 
model, mental, fatal, gravel, travel, sudden &c., the same young gentleman is not 
equally particular. He often makes the words tones into sut’n, cert’n, Ke. 

Sometimes the pronunciation of a word, with which we may think we are 
perfectly familiar, will prove, on reference to the dictionary, to be quite different 
from what we supposed. An eminent American writer, in a recent poem, makes 
distiches rhyme with breeches. His dictionary, if not his Greck, would have told 
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him that the ch in distichs (not distiches) has the sound of k. A recent orator 
spoke of the remarks of a political opponent as yibberish. He meant gibberish, 
the y in which word has the hard sound it has in give. THe also spoke of magna 
charta, giving the ch the sound it has in chin, instead of the sound of &. Even 
such common words as been, again, against, none, nothing, &c., are often mispro- 
nounced by persons who ought to know better.—Sargent’s School Monthly. 

“Mr. McAlpine’s “Teacher's Journal” we find quite interesting. The Feb- 
rusry number has some good articles. A-useful feature appears under the head 
of “ Krrors Corrected, by the Editor ;”’ but one of his corrections we think needs 
correction. He quotes this sentence, “ Virtue, honor, and character were lost,” 
as wrongly punctuated, and by way of correction, says, “ When more than two of 
the same class of words are used, und is usually placed between the last two, 
without 2 comma.” Mr. McAlpine would have the sentence punctuated thus— 
“Virtue, honor and character were lost ;’ but Day’s Punctuation, Wilson’s 
Treatise on Punctuation, and Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars, teach us 
to insert the comma after “honor,” and we believe they are right.’”— x. 

We believe they are wrony—Ist, because the comma was not introduced until 
the English language had been well written and spoken many years; 2nd, be- 
cause the comma is not a mark for the regulation of the voice ; 3rd, because it is 
a grammatical pause used (manifestly) to prevent the repetition of the conjunc- 


‘tion and ; 4th, because no good reasons have ever been assigned for the use of 


the comma before “and” in cases like the above.—(Kv. 
Wuy? 
O dear! dear! what can the matter be? 
Parents don’t visit the school. 
They visit the drill 10 see murderous sabres, 
They visit the circus, they visit their neighbors, 
They visit their flocks and their servant who labors. 
Now wuy don’t they visit the school ? 
The Maine Teacher, the Iowa, Ohio, Wisconsin and Upper Canada Journals 
of Education have not been received. 


W111 the Superintendents of the different counties, in this and other states, 
inform us when the Jnstitutes of their counties are to be held ? 


gee MonEy.—Teachers and friends who are already subscribers, have it in 
their power to more than double the circulation of the “Teacher’s Journal.”— 
We are alune in this work. We do not cepend upon State associations or ap- 
propriations for our support, for we believe that the “Journal” in time will pay 
its own way,—but at present it is a terrible expense to us. We are dependent 
upon our small salary as teacher, to support ourself and the Journal. Can you 
not each send us one new subscriber? Several of you have promised————we 
shall not tell how many—and very few of you have failed 





to forget. 


GuASTLY EXPERIMENT.—Spirits of wine poured on a teaspoonful of common 
salts ina vial, well shaken, and then put either on lamp cotton or tow, and ig- 
nited, will burn with a peculiar colored flame, giving out purely y@jow rays.— 
The mysterious effect changes the appearance of all earthly objects£ 

Coral lips become a livid hue ; rosy cheeks turn ghastly pale ; red cap ribbons 
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become black ; in fact everything appears dificrent from what it does by the white 
light we are familiar with ; and ofall things the human face undergoes the greatest 
change. Very young children should not be shown this experiment; for though 
there will be laughing lips and dazzling eyes, yet they are of such an unearthly 
color, that old friends would appear with new faces, and a child would scarcely 
know its own mama. 

gas> The man whom I eall deserving the name, is one whose thoughts and 
exertions are for others rather than himself,—whose high purpose is adopted on 
just principles, and never abandoned while Heaven and earth afford means of 
accomplishing it. He is one who will neither seck an indirect advantage by a 
specious road, nor take an evil path to secure a really good purpose.— Scott. 

Be Patient witht THE Litre Onrs.—Be patient with the little ones. Let 
neither their slow understanding nor their occasional pertness offend you, or pro- 
voke the sharp reproof. Remember the world is new to them, and they have no 
slight task to grasp with their unripened intellects the mass of facts and truths 
that crowd upon their attention. You are grown to maturity and strength through 
years of experience, and it ill becomes you to fret at the little child that fails to 
keep pace with your thought. Teach him patiently as God teaches you, “line 
upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a little.” Cheer him on 
in this conflict of mind; in after years his ripe, rich thought, shall rise up and 
call you blessed.— Mich. Jour. of Led. 

Five years ago Louis Napoleon, finding that his army was not able to read, 
advertised for a contract to teach the soldiers. A single gentleman undertook 
the contract—he asked no books—nothing but slates and pencils. He brought 
up the men in a line, and pointed, and at his dictation they learned the alphabet 
and then to read. He then asked for one single tract. He was permitted to 
choose, and he then chose of all tracts in the language of man perhaps the most 
beautiful and affecting, the Gospel of John—and in less than a year he had taught 
50,000 French soldiers to read the Gospel of John, and received copies enough 
to put one in the hands of each soldier.—Dr. Tyng. 

One man teaching 50,000 soldiers to read in one year! and it requires two 
years for some of our teachers to give to a dozen children a knowicdge of the’ 
Alphabet! Whata pity it is that this is so! Nay, more, what a shame it is !—(Ep. 





ERRATA IN LAST NO.— 
Page 186, 12th line, “as a teamster” should be “as teamsters” ; 
«“ « — Jast line, omit comma after “Moscow” ; 
“ 188, 2nd line, for “ Mass.” read “Conn.”; 
«  « 10th line, comma after “air” ; 
«= ~~ W7th line, “sentense” should be “sentence” ; 
“ 190, 21st line, comma after “writing” ; 
« 193, 21st line, “fine” should be “find” ; 
“ 194, 9th line, (from bottom) “W”’ should be “w”; 
“195, 10th line (from bottom) “00” should be “er” ; 
“ 197, 5th line, after “some” supply “of” ; 
«201, Article on Juggling should be credited to “Boy’s & G's Magazine” ; 
« 208, Sth line (from bottom,) comma after “before” ; 
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Page 214, 4th Itne (from bottom,) “edition” should be “addition” ; 

On the cover, omit the comma after ¢e and insert it after defendere. 

Our friends are free to point out any errors they may see in the Journal.— 
Their kindly criticism will have the effect of making us more careful in reading 
proof. 

A noBLe Orrer.—My Dear Sir :—It is my intention to do my full share in 
promoting the study of Nature in this part of the world. What is most needed 
at present to diffuse a taste for these studies, is to prepare competent teachers.— 
Thus far, I have been limited to admitting a few students into my private 
faboratory,—want of room has prevented me from doing more, but as soon as the 
contemplated Museum-building is erected, everything of that kind will become 
easy, and it will give me the greatest pleasure to admit to my laboratory any 
teacher connected with the Public Schools of the State, desirous of fitting him- 


self to teach Natural History, and to give him such information as I can, free of 


charge, during as long or as short a period as he may choose,—setting no other 
limit to their admission than the capabilities of the*rooms devoted to the instrue- 
tion of pupils. As I hope the building may be erected during the summer, I 
wish you would inform all the teachers of the State of these my intentions, as 
soon as convenient. Very truly yours, 
L. AGASSIZ. 
Cambridge, March 31, 1859. 
(rovernor Boutweil, Secretary of the Board of Education. 

Tue AGAsstz MuseuM.—The Boston Transcript, after speaking of the gen- 
crous response, which was made to the appeal in behalf of a Museum of Natural 
History for Prof. Agassiz, gives the following particulars : 

Mr. Gray, of Boston, gave the first impulse to the noble object by a munifi- 
cient donation of $50,000. One other individual gave $5,000. Nine persons 
contributed two thousand each, and sixty-six persons contributed one thousand 
dollars and upwards, and thus the success of the enterprise was secured without 
much delay. 

bey Correspondents are requested to write on one side of their paper only. 


NEVER have we needed the earnest action of our friends more than at present, 
and never was there brighter hope of success for the Juurnal—if its true friends 
step up to the mark and help it along. Our expenses are increasing rapidly— 
our subscription list, slowly. Let cach subscriber increaze our list by the addition 
of one name more, and the facilities thus afforded us by a more extended circu- 
lation, of reaching a greater number, and of being able to prepare a better Jowr- 
nal at the same expense, will no longer render its success problematical. 

_ IGNORANCE AND CrimeE.—During the year 1854, one hundred and sixty-five 
men were hung in the U. 8. for murder. Of this number but seven could read 
und write. 

THE resolution introduced into the Pennsylvania Legislature, to abolish the 
County Superintendency was defeated. 

VuLcanizep InpIA Rubber AND Gutta Percua—tThe term vulcanized is 
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applied to fabrics of gutta percha and India rubber which have been cured or 
tanned by submitting them to a high degree of artificial heat—the object being 
to change the nature of the gum, so that it will not afterwards be affected by 
heat cr cold. India rubber is vulcanized to reduce its elasticity, and give it more 
firmness than is natural to the crude material ; gutta percha is vulcanized for the 
purpose of giving it elasticity and pliability. India rubber, when vulcanized, has 
about it an odor extremely disagreeable ; gutta percha, vulcanized, is entirely free 
from unpleasant odor. India rubber, even when vulcanized, will decompose and 
get sticky, and much of it becomes entirely useless; gutta percha, when vul- 
canized, will not decompose or become sticky under any circumstances. India 
rubber, when exposed to friction, even when vulcanized, rolls up a dirty, sticky 
mass ; gutta percha, vulcanized, when exposed to friction, wears away dry. In- 
dia rubber, vulcanized, is not so perfect a repellant of water as before being vul- 
canized ; gutta percha, by vulcanization, is improved in its repellant properties. 
Gutta percha being a non-conductor, heat or cold does not affect it; it may be 
run in or out of wet or damp places, through oil or acids—unlike either India 
rubber or leather, which rot and become worthless in such exposure. 


Topacco 1n Scnoont.—The “Ohio Journal of Education” quotes an account 
of a school, where, out of thirty-five scholars, nine boys chew tobacco, and jive 
girls are smokers! Phew! In that school neither geography nor grammar is 
taught. We have not taken pains to count the numbers that use the “vile 
weed” in any of our schools, but we think we have two in our district that could 
oceupy a place by the side of the Ohio school, judging from the disgusting ap- 
pearance and smell of the school-rooms when we visited them. 

One teacher’s rostrum might have been mistaken for a bar-room floor, and cer- 
tain drippings upon the hair about his tobacco-mill, told too plainly where the 
filth came from. Ugh! It’s a vile habit, a dirty subject, and we beg our reader's 
pardon for polluting our columns with it— Spencerport Sch. Vis. 





MAY. 


May, thou month of rosy beauty ; 
Month when pleasure isa duty ; 
Month of bees, and month of flowers ; 
Month of biossom-laden bowers ; 
Month of little hands with daisies ; ‘ 
Month of queens, and poets’ praises. 

Oh, thou merry month complete ; 

May, thy very name is sweet. aes 
May’s the blooming hawthorn bough ; 

May’s the month that’s laughing now. 

[{ no sooner write the word 

Than it seems as though it heard, 

And looks up and laughs at me, 

Like a sweet face, lovingly. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE: 


Goopricn’s SixtH Scnoor REApER, edited by Noble Butler, A. M., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Morton & Griswold. 


This volume is designed as a text book for advanced classes Mr. Butler the 
Editor, has added so much to the book, as to make it substantially a new one.— 
It contains almost 600 pages of the very best selections from poets, orators and 
statesmen,—a series of very useful exercises in Inflection, Modulation, Pitch, 
Emphasis, &c., &c.,—and a copious vocabulary of terms used in the reading les- 
sons, which are usually explained in dictionaries in a language requiring of the 
general reader a second translation in order to their comprehension. This ap- 
pendix will be found very useful to the pupii. What we like most about this 
book is the great variety—and above all,—the purity of its contents. We have 
not time to examine the Fifth Reader (one of the same series), but do not fear 


to recommend it as a dive book. 


A Practica GRAMMAR oF THE EnGiisu LANGuUAGE.—By Noble Butler, 
A. M., Louisville, Ky. Morton & Griswold. 


“There is no end to new books” is a saying which is as important as true.— 
Important from the fact that there must be a demand for them—that there must 
necessarily exist some faults in old books which new authors desire to correct.— 
This desired correction is as often imaginary as real, fur we hear new books and 
new authors as mercilessly criticized as were those of years gone by. But it can- 
not be denied that improvements have been made and are making in text books, 
and we wish, in this connection, to draw the attention of our friends to this 
Grammar of Mr. Butler’s. We have been, for some time, of the opinion, that, 
our present method of grammatical instruction must give way to another—in fact 
that it ’s yielding already to a system much more easily comprehended by the 
pupil, and much more practical in its results. We allude more particularly to 
the system of pursing as it is termed. In most grammars, this exercise is made 
the sine gua non—in most school-rooms, the pupil who parses best is the best 
grammarian. But how is it in our ordinary conversation with intelligent people ? 
Who ever ventures to inquire whether this or that speaker has parsed ?—whether 
he can compare an adjective, or name the tenses of a verb? We judge of his 
knowledge of the language by his use thereof—and by his abuse of the language 
we measure his ignorance of its principles. See 

In Prof. Butler's work will be found much which will please those of our 
teachers who hail with pleasure every improvement in School Literature. The 
object of the author appears to be, not so much to teach the philosophy of the 
language, as to apply the language itself—to teach its use. This is evidenced 
by the care with which he has prepared the copious examples of correct and false 
Syntax under each rule; and by the aptness of his notes. This work, though 
hailing from Kentucky, is quite extensively used in Massachusetts where it is 
highly spoken of. We hope tha‘ teachers will become better acquainted with it. 
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Tue New Liner Primus. John P. Jewett & Co., Boston. 


We must ask pardon of the author of this excellent. work for our long silence 
in regard to it, but when we inform him that we were busily engaged for some 
-weeks in becoming acquainted with it, he will, we are sure, consider our request 
uncalled for. The New Liber Primus is intended to be used with the Latin 
Grammar of Andrews and Stoddard. It is an Exercise-book, bringing into con- 
stant use whatever the student learns from the Grammar. He learns to apply 
readily the principles of Latin and English grammar to his translations, which 
are from one language to the other in alternate lessons. The author has taken 
the reading lessons from Caesar’s Commentaries, and the exercises English and 
Latin are constructed on the same model. It is unquestionably the best work of 
its kind with which we are familiar. 


TEACHER’s INsTITUTE.—William B. Fowle, Boston. 


To the young teacher this is a valuable aid. It is the faithful record of the 
Author’s experience as a teacher and Institute instructor, containing his methods 
of teaching all the branches of an English education ; lectures on the Uses and 
Abuses of memory; on Music, Emulation, Discipline, &e., &c. Mr. Fowle has 
taught many years, indeed, he is still “in the harness,” and we believe is the 
oldest working teacher in the Union. : 

FowLr’s ComMMoN ScnooL GRAMMAR, parts 1 and 2.—W. Bb. Fowle. 

We have had these volumes in our hands for many weeks, Waiting for a good 
opportunity to examine them. The teacher will notice many novelties in this 
system, which we have scarcely time to point out. The author teaches that all 
verbs express action ; that verbs have two tenses, the past and the present ; that 
all verbs may have objects direct or remote. These opinions are not forced upon 
the reader; the author’s arguments and illustrations are sufficient to convince us 
that he has taken a correct view of the genius of our language- We admire the 
plan given in the smaller work. The study of grammar is made as pleasant to 
the little child as every dry study should be. 

TowEr’s GRAMMAR OF CoMmposiTIoN.—David B. Tower, A. M. Boston, 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. : 

We have used this work in the school-room. It has stood the test. This is 
the best recommendation we can give toa school-book. The author (whose 
Elementary Grammar has brought him before the public) says in his preface : 
“‘ ENGLISH GRAMMAR has been defined as the “art of speaking and writing the 
English language correctly,” and this definition has been accepted and retained 
by grammarians, notwithstanding it has become a matter of public notoriety that 
pupils may excel in grammar and parsing, as taught in our schools, and yet be 
unable to form grammatical sentences, either orally or in writing. Where, then, 
is the fault ?—in the definition or in the method of teaching ?” 

The Grammar of Composition is designed to teach the pupil to write and speak 
the English language correctly,—and we fully believe that more can be done 


with this book than with all the grammars ever published, (the author’s included.) 
We shall have occasion to say more of this book at another time. 


Several Book notices crowded out. 
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FOWLER & WELLS. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED FAMILY iOURALS. 


FowLER AND WELLS, 3U8 Broadway, New York, publish the following Pops 
lar ae Scientific Journals, which afford an excellent opportunity for” bringing 
before the public all subjects of general interest. 

e 
THE PHRENOLOCICAL JOURNAL: 

A Repository of Science, Literature and General Intelligence; devoted to 
Phrenology, Kdueation, Psychology, Mechanism, Architecture and to al! those 
Progressive Measures which are calculated to Reform, Elevate and Improve 
Mankind. Tlustrated with numerous Portraits and other Engrayings. Pub- 
lished Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 

Tue Purenotoaicar Jovenat continues to advance with the science which it teaches and 
iNastrates. Its teachings and theories are founded in the unchangeable Jaws of nataure.— 

“ Standard,” Keesville, N.Y: 

THE Pur exotocican and Warer-Crre Jovrnars and Live Intustraten are not eualed, 
to our knowledge, by any similar works oxtint ntti abounding in valuable information 
on the various topics of which they severally treat. —* Message Bird ” 

These invalnable Journals. together with the Lire Intustraten, are justly prized for the 
vast amount of practical informacion they contain rel: uive tothe laws of human life, whether 
as applied to the physical or spiritual nature of main. The publishers are doing a large ser- 
vice to mankind, and their labors are daily gaining ground in the appreciation of the public 
—‘‘Messenger,” Hyannis, Mass. 








Address, FOWLER AND ghey 
308 Broadway, New York 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 

Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosanhy and practice ; to Physiology and Anato- 
my; with Illustrative Hngravings ; to Dietetics, Mxereise, ttothing, Occupe- 
tious and those Laws which govern Life and Health. P ublished Monthly at 
One Dollar a Year. 

This excellent monthly Journal is too little appreciated for the benefit of this part of 
the West. It is one of the very best educators for families. It points out a rational and 
morally right course for the young to pursue, and teaches the heads of families the true 
method of education moral and séieutitic —“N. W. Times.” 

If the masses could be induced to read such journals as this. and others of like sound 
and instructive character, to the exclusion of miserable dwarfing and sickening trash, the 
true lover of his race might yet have much to hope.—‘Dundee Record.” 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS. 
50S Broadway, New York. 
LIFES ILLUSTRATED: A FIRST CLASS 

Pictorial Weekly Newspaper ; devoted to News, Literature, Science and the Arts; 
to Entertainment, Improvement and Progress. Designed to encourage a Spirit 
of Hope, Manliness, Self-Reliance and “etivity’ among the people ; to point 
out the means of profitable economy ; and to discuss and Illustrate the leading 
ideas of the day ; to record all signs ‘of progress, and tu advocate political and 
industrial rights of all classes. Published W eekly, at Two Dollars a Year in 
advance. 

It is one of the best liter: iry newspapers upon our exchange list, Every family should 
have a copy. It always contains something to interest every reader, With nothing to vitiate 
or debase.—“ Oracle,” Cresent City, lowa. 

It dwells upon the topics of common life, treatsof household economies as well as other 
general subjects. Handsome illustrations are given in every number’ Asa paper for the 
family, it is superior.—“Bridgeport Standard.” 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS. 
308 Broadway. New York. 

#*p $3.—For Three Dollars. in advance, a copy of Lire Itiusvrarep (weekly), Tue 
Purenonoaicas Journan, and THe Warer-Cure Jovrnat will be sent a year to one ad- 
dress. Now is the time to subscribe and form Clubs. 

DEXTER AND BROTHER, 
April, 1859--2m. 14 and 16 Aun Street, N. Y., Genera! Agents. 
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COWPERTIVWAIT & CO. 


IT &C0,, 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBILISEUSRS, 
$09 CHESTNUT, AND 608 AND 610 CARPENTER STREETS, 


Ss . PHILADELPHIA, 


Respectfully invite the attention of Teachers and School-Officers to the fol- 
lowing 


NEW AND VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


‘Warren’s New Series of Geographies. 


The following books are comprised in this scries—namely : 
-WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 








This series forms a complete geographical course, adapted to the various stages 
of progress of the different classes of all our schools. 
In all the books of this series, the Maps and descriptive text are in the same 
} volume. The Maps and Engrayings are of the very hiyhest order of excellence. 

The Primary. Geography is designed for beginners. It contains a brief de- 
scription of the different countries of the earth, and is illustrated by twenty beau- 
tiful colored Maps. Copies of the Primary Geography for examinaticn, will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on the receipt of twenty-four cents. 

The Common School Geography is especially intended for the use of the 
Grammar-Schools of our cities and towns, and of the Common-schools in the 
country districts. It contains a description of all the countries upon the globe, 
and is illustrated by very superior Copper-plate and Electrotyped Maps. 





The Physical Geograpiy is a most admirable book for Colleges, Academies, 
Seminaries and High Schools. The entire work is comprised in one Volume, 
Royal Quarto, of U2 pages. It is printed on fine white paper, in an open clear 


type 


which are from original designs, and by twenty Electrotyped and Copper-plate 


is magnificently Ulustrated by many fine Wood Engravings, nearly all of 





Maps and Charts, drawn expressiy for the work. The Copper-plate Maps are 
beautifully colored, and in all cases the Maps and Questions pertaining to them 
are on the same page, or on pages opposite to each other, so that in nu instance 
have the leaves to be turned to find the answer to a question. Copies ef either 
the Common-school, or Physical Geography will be sent by mail for examination 
postage paid ou receipt of 69 cents which may be remitted in postage stamps. 
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SHELDON & CO, 


STUUDARD D ARITHUETICS 


ARE USED EXTENSIVELY IN THE SCHOOLS OF cam 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
CLTY OF BROOKLYN, 
CITY OF CINCINN ATT, 
CITY OF ST. LOUIS, 
CITY OF TORONTO, C. W. 
CITY OF CHARLESTON, 

CITY OF HAMILTON, C. W,, 

CITY OF CLEVELAND, 

CITY OF COVINGTON, Ky. X 


They are also used in many more of our important Cities. 





THEY ARK EXTENSIVELY USED IN ALMOST EVERY COUNTY OP 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Being the acknowledged favorite Series. 


STUDDARDS SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, 


Comprises the JUVENILE MENTAL ARITHMETIC, Price 13 cents, adapted to the use 
of primary classes. 


THE AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, Price 20 cents, A complete 
work simple enough for the youngest pupil, and comprehensive enough for the most ad- 
vanced. 


THE PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, Price 40 cents, is what its name applies, a consise 
practical book for the school-room. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL ARITHMETIC, Price 60 cents, adapted to the use of Acade- 
mies and High Schouls. 


KEY TO THE INTELLECTUAL AND PRACTICAL ARITHMETICS, in one book» 
for the use of Teachers, Price 50 cents. 


STODDARD & TTENKLE’S PRIMARY ALGEBRA, NEARLY READY. } 





Sropparp & Henkie’s Arcenra, Price $1.50, is the most extensive work yet published. _ 


These books have stood the test of the school-room for years, and have been steadily gain- 
ing in popularity. ‘They now reach an annual sale of nearly 


150,000 COPIES. 


Teachers throughout the State are earnestly requested to send for sample copies. They 
will be sent, postpaid, ou receipt of half-price, to cover postage. 


beg Send for our new School Catalogue—Sent gratis, 
SHELDON & CO., 
May, 1859--1m] Late Sheldon, Biakeman & Co., 115 Nassau St, New York. 
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IMPORTANT SCHOOL- BOOKS, 


VUBLISHUED BY 
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PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S COMBINED SYSTEM OF RAPID PEN- 
MANSHIP. In eleven parts. With copies at the head of each page. 

A series of Copy Books better known and more extensively used than any other pub- 
lished. Its merits have secured its introduction into allthe States of the Union, and it is 
well known to Teachers as the most popular series in the country. 

PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNENK’S CHIROGRAPHIC CHART. Comprising the 
Elements of the Letters, with full directions for their formation and combination.  L[]lus- 
trated by Polygrams on an entirely new plan. The whole ona iarge sheet, exeented in 
the most Leiutiful manner. Price on paper or cloth. 75 cenis: monnted, $150. The Pub- 
lishers request an examination of this C hart, the most compleie and elegant ever designed, 

HANAFORD & PAYSON’S BOOK-KEEPING. Adapted to Payson, Dunton & Serib- 
ner’s Penmanship. Three editions. 

BOOK-KEEPING BY SINGLE ENTRY. For Common Schools. Price 40 cents.— 
Set of Blanks. Price 25 cents. 

«*y Teachers who have examined and use this, agree that it is the work destined to go 
into almost universal use in our Common Schools where the study is taught. 

BOOK-KEEPING LY SINGLE AND DOULLEENTRY, For Schools and Academies. 
Priee, 75 centsa Blanks, 33 cents. 

This work has met with a hearty reception. and has been introduced into schools of va- 
rious grades in all partsof the country, where it has given universal satisfaction, 

BOOK-KEEPING BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. For High Schools and 
Academies. in press. 

sy These works sre designed to follow the System of Penmanship so well known and 
so deservedly popular thronghout the United States. ‘They combine instruction in both 
Book- Keeping and Penmanship, the cxercises being the fac-similies of the beautiful style 
of writing taught in the Copy Books. The Chart, Copy Books, and Book-Keeping, forma 
series more fulland cowplete than any ever before publisied.—— 

ELEMENTS OF MAP DRAWING. With plans for sketching Maps by Triangulation, 
and improved methods of Projection. Designed for Schools and Academies. With six 
plates. By U.S, Cartee, A. M., Principal of Harvard School, Charleston. With platcs. 
Svo. Price, 25 cents. 

A well-known teacher of Drawing. B. F. Nutting. Esq.. says: “A further examination 
of the Elements of Map Drawing coutirms my cpinion of ils value as aschool-book. The 
preparatory exercises are excellent, and the method of triangulation cannot fail to effect 
two important objects always to be had in view in drawing: Ist-To formthe habit of con- 
sidering the relation or bearing of parts. 2d-To fix the forms indelibly in the mind.-- 
Nothing so effectually promotes these two things us 2 system of sketching or ‘blocking out’ 
general forms before any attention is given to detail.” 


TOWER'’S GRAMMARS. 


TOWER’S ELEMENTS. First Lessons in Language: or, Elements of English Gram- 
mar. By Davin B. Tower, A. M., and Bens. F. Tween, A. M. Price 25 cents. 

GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR: or. Guide to the construction of the English 
Language, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences. By Davin B. Tower, A. M.— 
Price 56 cents. 

A GRAMMAR OF COMPOSITION : or. Gradual Exercises in Writing the English 
Language. By Davin B. Tower, A.M. and Bess. F. Tween, A.M. Price 67 cents. 

Probably no works upon the subject have received greater praise than these of Messrs. 
Tower & Tweed. The publishers have been favored with the opinions of teachers and com- 
mittees in all parts of the country, and also with those of the school journals and newspa- 
pers, and the testimony is universalin their favor. Tower's “Elements” is used through- 
out the Bostou public schools, and is extensively used in many parts of the United States. 

TOWER’S ALGEBRA. Intellectual Algebra: or, Oral Exercises in Algebra, for Com- 
mon Schools, 12ino. Price 42 eents. 

The Principal of a school in New York says: “Tower's Intellectual Algebra I have used 
for ten years, ind consider it one of the most valuable hooks ever published.” 
“The best work extant for teaching Pronunciation,” is said, by J.D. Puitnnick. Esq., to be 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ENGLIisii PRONUNCIATION. By Epwaro J. 
Sreanns, A. M. 1Smo. Price 30 cents. [ May, 1859 
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BLUMER, LEISENRING & CO., \ 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 


NO. 19 EAST HAMILTON STR., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


N EXTENSIVE assortment of School, Religious, and Miscellaneous Books 
alwayson hand. Teachersand others are invited to call and examine our 
stock. Blanks always on hand or made to order. Publishers of the 


Allentumn Friedens—Bote, 


CIRCULATION 6,COoO. 





CHESTER COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL, 


WES? CHESTER, PENNA. 


act 


THE THIRD TERM of the CHESTER COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL will commence 
the FIRST MONDAY IN MAY, 1859, and continue TWENTY WEEKS. Tuition-— 
‘Twenty dollars. No extra charges. Students admitted at the commencement and at the 
aniddle ofthe Term. Tuition payable one half in advance. 

The Fourth Term will commence on the first Monday in November, 1859. 

Boarding, exclusive of washing, can be obtained in respectable private families, at prices 
‘ranging from two dollars to two dollars and fifty cents per week. 

The great aim of this institution isto triin and prepare teichers for the Public Schools 
of the Commonwealth, but other students, who may not design to engage in teaching, are 
admitted on the same terms. 

The branches usually taught in the public schools will receive the first attention, but in 
addition to these, the course of instruction will include such other studies as lie at the foun- 
dation of a true and liberal system of education, and with which the teachers, even in the 
most elementary schools, ought to be acquainted. 

A knowledge of the branches required to be taught in the school-room, constitutes but a 
part of a teacher’s qualifications ; he must be able to present this knowledge to the minds of 
his pupils in a clear and forcible manner. 

To enable students to become familiar with the practice of teaching, and with the best 
methods of conducting recitations in the class room, 1 Model School for younger scholars 
will be established, under the charge of an experienced instructor. 

The advanced pupils of the Normal School will, at stated times, conduct some of the re- 
citations in the Model School, in the presence of the Principal of the Model Department, 
who will have the general superintendence of all the exercises in practical teaching. 

The study ofthe English Language and Literature will claim especial attention, and for 
those who desire a more thorough knowledge of their native tongue, an opportunity to study 
the classical languages will be afforded. 

Drawing, under the direction of a skillful teacher, will be one of the daily exercises; 
especially the drawing of Geographical Maps upon the black board, and other objects re- 
quired for illustration in the school-room. 


LECTURES WILL BE DELIVERED UPON 
The Theory and Practice of Teaching, and upon School Government, by F. A. ALLEN. 





Upon the History of Education, the English Language and Literature, by Dr. F. Tayior. 
Upon Anatomy and Physiology, by Dr. E. Harvey. 
Upon Botany, with Class Exercises, by Dr. Wittiam Daruineron. 


Upon the Natural Sciences, with Experiments ; and upon Banking and Mercantile Business, 
by other able Lecturers. 


In every department of study, the ablest teachers that cin be’procured will be employed 
as instructors, and no effort will be spared to make the Chester County Normal School 
what such an Institution ought to be 

During the period that Dr. Taylor is connected with the County Superintendency, the 
School will be under the charge of F. A. ALLEN, to whom all commnnications should be 
addressed FRANKLIN TAYLOR, Co. Supt. 

West Ches'er, May, 1859. FORDYCE A. ALLEN. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL CHARTS 


BY FRANK G. JOHNSON, M. D. 


. These charts embrace, besides several original illustrations, all the essential diagrams and 
drawings contained in the popular and commonly used text-books upon this, branch of edu- 


cation ; numbering about three hundred drawings, illustrative of all the more important: 


outline principles of the nataral sciences, as generally t»ught in schools; accompanied by 
akey showing what each illustrates, and, in most instances, giving in brief the essential 
explanation. ; 

It has been the special aim of the author to make each diagram as simple as possible, 
withSut omitting any part necessary to give a clear illustration of the essential law or- 
principle to be explained. 

The charts, which are ten in number—each being 34 by 52 inches. are well bound, and. 
strongly mounted on cloth and rollers. They are printed with white lines on black ground, 
nod most of the drawings are colored, making them distinctly visible from any part of the 
largest schoo!-rooms; preventing them from becoming soiled, besides giving them a neat, 
lively, and ornamental appearance. 

From the Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen, Pres. Rutger’s College, N. J.—-'Dr. Johnson’s 
‘Philosophical Charts,’ uesigned for the use of Schools and Academies, furnish an admira- 
ble substitute for the far more expensive apparatus. These charts hung on the walls of the 
school-room, in all which | hope to see them, will spread before the scholar a palpable il- 
lustration of the great laws in Natural History. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN, 

From the Hon. Hen-y Barnard, LL. D., Ed. of Am. Jour,of Education—* * * * “I 
have examined Dr. Johnson’s ‘Ten Large Philosophical Charts,’ prepared for the use of 
schools and academies, and have recommended. and shall continue to recommend their in- 
troduction on every suitable opportunity. HENRY BARNARD. 

From Benj:min Sillman, LL. D., Prof. Emeritus in Yale College. —*Dr.Johnson’s Philo- 
sophical Charts are well worthy of the attention of all teachers and learners of the different 
branches of Natural Philosophy, to which they relate. 

The diagrams drawn in colored or contractcd lines, upon a black ground, are perfectly 
distinct and intelligible, and the large size and hindsome mounting of the charts give them 
a striking and attractive appearance. 

To teachers without apparatus, they must be an invaluable acquisition. and a very usc- 
ful one to those who have the instruments. BENJ. SILLIMAN. 


Price of the Ten Charts, mounted on cloth, with rollers, with key... ........ $12 00 
Mounted on paper, with key. 2... ..05 cece cece eects ence ceneee escess S600 
Une ed, with key, sent postpaid per mail....... Jad rotw ard eease kane Gae 6 00 


AGENTS WANTED. 
SMITH, WOODMAN & CO., 346 Broadway, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 


609 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
APPLETON’'S BUILDING, 316 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY. 
.. SMITH, WOODMAN & CO. 
Scuoors, Seminanizs and Co.teces supplied with competent Teachers and Professors, 
ve any department of Science, Literature and Art. Particular attention paid to orders 
or Music Teachers. Schools supplied with pupils. Books, Pianos, Mu-ic and Apparatus, 
ete., furnished at the lowest cash rates. 4”, Schools and School co-partnerships bought 
and sold on commission. Parents and Guardians supplied gratuitously with full information 
and circulars of the best schools. Teachers making engagements, are informed that our 
facilities for supplying desirable engagements. are unsurpassed --Teachers wanted. TO 
THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIUC we are prepared to give especia) attention ; whenever 
itis desired, we will judge by actual examination of the qualificati ns of Music Teachers 
before they re sent out. Wealso may be depended upon to select Piano Fortes for use in 
schools, Also tosupp'y Sheet Music, both instrumental and vocal. 








THE EDUCATIONAL HERALD AND MUSICAL MONTHLY: 

A practicl Jourfiul of Education and Litcrature. Each number contains able essays, re- 
views, correspondence, etc- Also an Oricginan Mvsicas, Comrosition by Pror. G. F. 
Roor. (‘Wuzel”’) Every teacher and school offieer should have the Herald, 

TERMS :—Price 50 cents per year, in advance. 5 copies to one address $2; 8 copies 
do. do. $3 ; 15 copies do. do. $5. 
SMITH, WOODMAN & CO., PusrisieErs, 

609 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA and 346 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Apri}, {°Sv.--3m. 
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